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Community Adult Counseling Centers 
SOME ILLUSTRATIVE EXPERIENCES IN ORGANIZATION 


Foreword 


HE ADULT conseling services described in this publication were initiated under the leadership of the 

Occupational Information and Guidance Service of the Vocational Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency. 

It is important to remember that these projects began in the latter part of 1943, that is, before the 
setting up by Executive Order of the Retraining and Reemployment Administration and before the 
passage or even the introduction of legislation which finally appeared as Public Law 346, better known 
as the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 

Order No. 1 of the Retraining and Reemployment Administration announced May 21, 1944, appears 
to recognize the need for and to encourage the very type of community adult counseling service described 
inthisdocument. Those planning for services to veterans under Public Law 346, administered by Federal 
and State authorities, although not yet fully developed, should find many aids in carrying out their 
purposes in the community projects described. In every organized community adult counseling service 
a primary requirement was to include in the planning any present or prospective plans on the State or 
Federal level. 

It should be made clear that in the development of the plans described no Federal money was avail- 
able, and no Federal assistance given except that of the leadership and stimulation supplied by the 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, which acted in line with its recognized function of 
assisting States and localities in providing guidance services for their own population. 

Funds for travel and for the publication of this document were available from a sum put at the dis- 
posal of the U. S. Office of Education by the National Occupational Conference, and administered 
through the Institute of Adult Education, of which Morse Cartwright is the Director. 

The experiments in the States were conducted under the supervision of the following State Supervisors 
of Occupational Information and Guidance: Dolph Camp, Arkansas; Dwight C. Baird, Colorado; 
W. T. Markham, Kansas; Dana Cotton, Maine; Carl Horn, Michigan; R. Floyd Cromwell, Maryland; 
and George E. Hutcherson, New York. The project was under the general supervision of Harry A. Jager, 
Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, who, with Franklin R. Zeran, Specialist, Occu- 


pational Information and Guidance Service, wrote the report. 
J. C. Wricut, Assistant U. S. Commissioner for Vocational Education 


Introduction 


ng or America’s gravest problems is how to aid 30 million adult citizens who will be discharged 
from the Armed Forces and from war production jobs to relocate themselves in vocational life. 
In the following pages the reader will find descriptions of community attempts to solve this problem. 

This report tells of a modest attempt to solve certain problems inherent in a very tough job. The 
job is the returning to civilian work or other status some 30,000,000 adult citizens now engaged in war 
production jobs or in the Armed Forces. 

In late 1943 members of the staff of the Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, began to assemble some figures, and to discuss their implications with many individuals 
in several States interested in occupational adjustment. At about the same time a pamphlet was pub- 
lished by the State Board of Control for Vocational Education in Michigan,’ dealing with the same 
subject as it affected Michigan. 

Meanwhile, in Connecticut, as part of the State post-war program sponsored by the Governor, 
planning for the reemployment and readjustment of veterans and war workers had been under way and 


* They Are Coming Home in Increasing Numbers—What Help Will You Give Them? Misc. 2119. Michigan State 
Board of Control for Vocational Education, Lansing 4, Mich., Dec. 15, 1943. Pp. 14. 
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the State Department of Education had issued a bulletin on ‘Community Adjustment Programs in the 
Post-War Period,”’ a revision of an earlier bulletin (1940) based on its experiences in conducting adult 
guidance and adjustment services since 1934. Within a month or two the U. S. Employment Service 
had set up experiments in 7 cities in giving job counseling and placement to returned veterans. 

Dozens of other agencies, public and private, also began looking toward the post-war period. Each 
had a point of view, often comprehensive, sometimes narrow and one-sided. In all of this work, how. 
ever, it appeared too often that a few simple, but persistent and annoying, problems had escaped attention, 

To consider ways of solving these problems 7 States were invited to send their State Supervisors of 
Occupational Information and Guidance to Washington for a week, beginning January 17, 1944. Maine, 
Michigan, Kansas, Arkansas, Colorado, New York, and Maryland responded. What they found the 
problem to be, and what they did about it in 50 or more communities is the subject of this report. 

The plan of work required that each man from the 7 States spend several weeks in clearing matters 
on the State level. With satisfactory results there, they were cach to find at least 2 or 3 localities in 
their own State where there seemed to be a reasonable chance for success in trying out a plan of attack. 
A member of the staff of the Occupational Information and Guidance Service of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion visited each of the States and worked closely with the State Supervisors in inaugurating the local 
projects. In about 10 weeks, representatives of 3 of the States met in Arkansas, and of the other 4 States 
in Washington, D. C., to report progress, compare notes, and modify those parts of the original plan 
that required change. During the first week in May, 1944, the 7 State representatives again met in 
Washington with written accounts of each project, and with a great fund of experience to be exchanged 
around the table. 

Out of these reports and this experience this document has been compiled. Some of the projects 
are reported in detail in Part II. Lack of space prevents the inclusion of all, and those described are of 
varying quality and completeness: It was felt that a sampling from each State representing different 
degrees of organization would be more valuable for the purposes of this publication than a description 
of the 10 best programs. There is ample evidence that good programs, able to reach the planned objec- 
tives, can be put into action in any community which is in earnest. 

It should be remembered that Part II of this report does not attempt to evaluate, to recommend, or 
to guarantee results. The work undertaken is emergency work. Adequate evidence of case loads and 
professional outcomes was not at hand simply because time for enough experience had not elapsed when 
the accounts were closed. Part II is useful chiefly to show how communities have been brought to 
recognize needs, to organize for meeting these needs, and to work out plans to make the organization 
function. A second report of an evaluative nature is clearly indicated. Doubtless such a report will 
show an evolution of practices, some mistakes to be corrected, and some inadequacies to be met. *‘Coun- 
seling,’’ especially with all care that can be taken, will often be at a rudimentary level. In view, how- 
ever, of a widespread public interest in how to attack the problem there seems to be justification for the 
publication of the preliminary report here given. Perhaps the very homespun quality of some of the 
accounts will encourage many communities, which might be deterred by a counsel of perfection, to 
attempt to do their part. 

Whether or not these projects furnish blueprints which can be duplicated wholesale, they do indi- 
cate that something practical can be done about post-war adjustment in the home town. It is clear 
that local leaders can be brought to see the problem. They can organize without friction; unite their 
resources; discover ways of getting community money, quarters, and other means of action, without 
too much strain and out of local pocketbooks. In addition, counselors of surprising competence can 
be discovered and trained to a practical degree. Finally, the community adult counseling service centers 
have already shown their usefulness. Before they had been operating a month, cases by the score were 
being received. 
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transition from war to peace no one can 
now predict. However, wedoknowthatit will 
involve the reorganization of community life 
ona peacetime basis; the reorientation of war 
workers in the community to peacetime 
occupations; the resettling of individuals 
who left their communities for work in 
defense plants and who will not be reab- 
sorbed—or desire to be reabsorbed—in the 
peacetime production of converted defense 
plants; the readjusting of women now in 
industry to home life, to developing new 
skills, or to readapting old skills to new 
types of work; and the readjusting of 
Service men and women to peacetime living. 
If 30,000,000 individuals are involved in 
dislocation arising from this transition from 
a wartime to a peacetime economy, between 
20 and 25 per cent of the total population— 
approximately one-half of the entire labor 
force—must be considered. Thus in a com- 
munity of 1,500 inhabitants, about 300 to 350 
individuals might be involved. Should only 
half of these individuals desire counseling 
services, a sizable problem presents itself. 
This transition can take place only in the 
community where the individual lives. These 
communities and their inhabitants are dis- 
tributed somewhat as follows :* 


H” ABRUPT or how difficult will be the 


10,082 incorporated communities in rural 
territory with less than 1,000 inhabitants. 

3,206 incorporated communities in rural 
territory with between 1,000 and 2,500 
inhabitants. 

2,387 communities in urban territory with 
less than 10,000 inhabitants. 

1,077 communities in urban territory with 
more than 10,000 inhabitants. 

47,000,000 people in rural territory outside 


any corporate limits. 


* Statistical Abstract of the United States. 1941. Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. Page 6. 


I 
Community Adult Counseling Services 
The Problem 


Whether or not an individual returns to his 
former community is not too significant. He 
will return to one or another of the 16,752 
communities or he will join the vast throng 
in unincorporated rural territory. He is an 
individual, his needs must be met individually, 
and his own community has the first responsi- 
bility. 

Certain services are available. The U. S. 
Employment Service has 3,500 offices, regular 
or itinerant in nature, which offer placement 
services; there are 6,500 local draft boards to 
aid the returning veteran. But beyond the 
reach of even these wide-flung agencies are 
those persons making the transition from war 
to peace who live in unincorporated territory, 
or in one of the 10,082 incorporated communi- 
ties having less than 1,000 inhabitants. Re- 
gardless of where the person lives, his prob- 
lem is vital; and he must be afforded an op- 
portunity to receive the assistance he needs. 


Wao Are Tuese Distocatep INDIVIDUALS? 


Among these 30,000,000 dislocated individ- 
uals may be your husband or wife, son or 
brother, daughter or sister, your neighbor, or 
someone else from your home town. You 
may recognize him among these cases: 


Joe left high school as soon as he was old 
enough to enlist in the Navy. He is home 
now—an arm off—just a kid in years but 
old in living. Never having completed 
high school nor held a job, Joe wants to 
know what to do next. 


Pete was a garage mechanic and a good 
one. His number came up in the draft and 
he was inducted into the Army. Pete is 
hoping for the end of the war so that he can 
return to his wife and two children. His 
main worry is how to get enough money to 
buy a gas station with a _— attached, 
where he can carry on as a mechanic. 
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Fred was rejected at the induction sta- 
tion. He took a welding course at the 
vocational school and was hired by an avia- 
tion concern turning out heavy bombers. 
This has been his first job. He is concerned 
about what will happen to his job at the 
= of the war. What should he plan to 
oO? 


Mary’s husband was taken by the draft. 
With two children to support and payments 
to make on a house, Mary took the weld- 
er’s training course at the vocational 
school and got a job in the shipyards. She 
is waiting and working until the day her 
man comes home—then back to the home 
for her. Mary thinks she would then need 
help in readjusting to home life—cooking, 
falanden, marketing, and making clothes. 


Sue couldn't wait to join the WAVES— 
she lost her brother at Pearl Harbor. 
Happy in her work as a dental technician, 
she is eager to continue her work after she is 
released. She wants to know where she can 
get a job in civilian life. 


May is working on a punch press. She is 
the breadwinner for her three children. 
Unlike Mary, she can’t think of quitting 
when the war is over. Her man will not 
come home—Salerno took its toll. May 
is quite concerned: Will she be retained on 
the job? Should she stay at home and care 
for the children, and, if so, how? 


Zeb and his family of seven left their 
home community and traveled to the 
Pacific Coast to work in the shipyards. This 
is a new yard. Will it continue after the 
war and will there be a job for Zeb? He 
likes the Coast, so where gan he get a job 
out here if this job should fold up? 


Paul had retired after 45 years as a ma- 
chinist. He went back when his company 
took on war contracts—teaching women to 
be lathe operators. Paul wants to do his 
bit and then retire when his job is done. 


Jane, while working as a coil winder in a 
war plant, met and married Herb, a young 
engineer who was deferred because of his 
essential occupation. A daughter was 
born. Jane, anxious to supplement the 
family income, returned to her old job soon 
after the birth of the child. Jane’s mother” 
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agreed to care for the child only until the 
end of the war. Jane will then have to 
learn how to keep house, care for her little 
daughter, and make ends meet for three og 
the salary of only one. 


Jim, a laborer, and his wife left their home 
community to get a job in a war plant ina 
nearby state—always with the thought of 
returning home. Jim was drafted and his 
wife went to work in the plant. Both will 
return to the home community, with Jim 
needing employment. 


Al finished high school and entered the 
Army. He was given specialist school 
training in tank engine repair. No previous 
work experience is on his record. He is in- 
terested in entering college when he te- 
turns, but is undecided as to what field of 
work he would like to enter. 


John quit school in his junior year and is 
a riveter in an aircraft plant. He makes 
$62.50 per week. His plant is closing 
down. What should he do with the conm- 
ing of peace? 


DisLocATION—WHEN? WHERE? How? 


Dislocation has taken place already; is tak- 
ing place today; and will continue tomorrow. 
The barometer is falling and we must ready 
ourselves so as not to be swept away in the 
coming storm and its floods of trouble. 
Charles D. Stewart, in his article ‘Looking 
Toward ‘D’-Day,”’ says: 

**. . . If more than 2,000,000 soldiers were 
returned to civilian life during the year after 
Germany's defeat, the problems of vocational 
guidance, assistance, and placement would 
tax every community and every governmental 
agency with responsibilities in this field.” 

The number of dislocated civilian war 
workers (men, women, and children) will in- 
crease in greater tempo with the change-over 
from wartime to peacetime production. Will 
there be jobs for all who want them? Will 
the place of the women be in the home, even 
though they desire to keep on the pay roll? 
Should those young men and women who 
dropped out of school return and finish their 


3 “Looking Toward ‘D’-Day,"” by Charles D. Stewart. 
Manpower Review, February, 1944. 
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COMMUNITY ADULT COUNSELING CENTERS 


education? Will transition take place in con- 
formity with a systematic plan? 

These problems of dislocation are the 
problems to be solved now. 


A Community Problem 


The community is where an individual 
lives. The community must recognize his 
problems as individual in nature and must 
treat them as such. Whether a citizen's 
problems involve making a living, financial 
assistance, home management, training op- 
portunities, or an education, he needs help as 
an individual. The individual's value to 
society, especially to his own community, 
and the value of society to him, will depend 
in large measure upon hi_ adjustment to the 
way of life in that society. 

Community agencies and organizations are 
many and varied—the smaller the commun- 
ity, the fewer the number of agencies and 
organizations and often the greater the need 
for ingenuity to utilize those which do exist. 
But regardless of where an individual lives, 
his problems must be treated in light of what 
the community agencies have to offer, sup- 
plemented by what State and national agen- 
cies can contribute. Hence, in the 10,082 
rural incorporated communities having less 
than 1,000 inhabitants, some one must know 
what assistance is available at all levels; 
similarly the 47,000,000 people living in un- 
incorporated rural territory will need help in 
solving their problems. Whose job is it to 
see that all persons will receive assistance? 
Who in the community is best fitted to render 
the service of referral to the proper agencies 
and to offer counseling to those who need it? 

If each individual is rendered assistance as 
he needs it, there will be no large accumula- 
tion of cases at any one time. 


A Community CoMMITTEE 


The key position held by the home town 
cannot be too much stressed. A trip of even 
10 miles to ask help of strangers is a stiff 
hurdle. Return trips for added interviews, or 


false starts leading to many and perhaps futile 


contacts, are frustrating. Unless migration is 
encouraged—a doubtful adventure in a post- 
Wat cra—most persons will want to make 
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their final adjustment in their home towns. 
How can an outside agency know all the 
facts or marshal all the resources? Sending 
persons needing help to some other place is 
only asking strangers to add to their own 
problems. Aid often must be sought out of 
town; some persons may move away; but 
the locality which values its sturdy American 
ideals will see its job here and take steps to do 
the job. It can be done. 

Many agencies may exist within the com- 
munity to offer aid, but few are equipped to 
meet all the individual's needs. To make the 
most effective use, therefore, of each agency 
and organization and to serve best the individ- 
ual with a minimum of waste, a community 
adult counseling service may be established. 

Service to the individual requires :* 


1. Identification of the need or problem. 
2. Analysis of the need or problem. 
3. Meeting of the ed or problem 
through 
(a) Providing information on which 
the individual may take immedi- 
ate personal action without further 
help, 
(b) Providing a specialized service at 
the point of contact, 
(c) Referring individuals to an agency 
that can give appropriate service, 
(d) Developing a new service, facility, 
or opportunity. 


Community adult counseling services will 
thus provide referral as well as counseling 
assistance to those who need help. 


To OrGANIZE THESE SERVICES 


A committee to organize community adult 
counseling services should be organized 
wherever the need for such service exists, 
whether the demand comes from the 47,000,- 
000 people living in unincorporated areas in 


_ rural territory; from the 10,082 incorporated 


places having less than 1,000 inhabitants; or 
from one of the 1,077 communities having 
10,000 or more inhabitants. 


MEMBERS OF THE CoMMUNITY COMMITTEE 


The agencies and organizations which be- 
come members of any community committee 
* Community Adjustment Programs in the Post-War Period. 


Connecticut State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut. January, 1944. Page 3. 
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for adult counseling service will vary with 
the community. However, the following list 
may serve as a representative sampling, with 
additions or deletions being made according 
to the individual community requirements: 
*Selective Service, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Disabled American Veterans, American Red 
Cross, Chamber of Commerce, *U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, United Service Organiza- 
tions, YMCA, YWCA, County Agricultural 
Agent, *Veterans Administration, American 
Federation of Labor, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Parent-Teacher Association, 
Ministerial Alliance, Federated Women’s 
Clubs, County Board of Supervisors, Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Lions, Travelers’ Aid, League of 
Women Voters, City Government, Public 
Schools, Private Schools, Junior Service 
League, Community War Chest, Council of 
Social Agencies, or Welfare Federation. 

The three agencies marked with an asterisk 
(*) above have a key position in any State 
and in any locality where they are repre- 
sented. A Federal Executive Order provides 
for such cooperation. Future expansion of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
may increase the responsibilities of these 
agencies, or offer some other Federal aid, to 
the local community. A brief review will 
make clear the circumstances. 

On May 17, 1944, Frank T. Hines, Adminis- 
trator, Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministration, issued Order No. 1, ‘‘Organiza- 
tion and Operation of Veterans’ Information 
Service Centers,’’ which states in part: 


“Under the authority of the Administra- 
tor of Retraining and Reemployment, there 
shall be established in each State a Veter- 
ans’ Service Committee representing the 
Selective Service System, the War Man- 
power Commission, and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. This Committee will act as 
the representative of the Federal Govern- 
ment in each State in connection with in- 
formation to veterans. Each committee 
will select its own chairman and will add 
to its membership, or will represent the 
Federal Government on State committees of 
the same nature, as the situation requires. 


* * * 


“Each member of the Committee shall 
designate a representative of his Agency as 


a member of the Veterans’ Service Commit. 
tee in each community of the State ip 
which the Agency maintains facilities. 


* * * 


“In order to promote an integrated and 
balanced program in the community, the 
Administrator directs that there shall be a 
Veterans’ Service Committee with the fol- 
lowing membership: A representative of 
the Selective Service System, the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in so far as any one or all of 
these agencies have representatives avail- 
able in the community .... 

“A Veterans’ Service Committee may en- 
large its membership to include representa- 
tion from local organizations, or they may 
represent the Federal Government on com- 
munity committees of the same nature... .” 


* * * 


**The Committee shall, in consultation 
with the cooperating agencies, determine: 
First, whether a single information center 
is mecessary; second, whether there is 
available an appropriate location and neces- 
sary facilities in the community. 

“Local cooperation is important, since 
local organizations may render services out- 
side of the scope of the Federal programs 
and may effectively provide volunteer ser- 
vice and facilities for the Center. 

**. ... Advice will be sought as to hous- 
ing, family programs, special assistance, 
business or farm problems, and many other 
matters. Such varied services will demand 
the assistance of all pertinent community 
organizations and leaders. Thus the Cen- 
ters should have available the most skillful 
interviewers and should have access to the 
advice of the most influential citizens in the 
community.” 


The following points may be noted: 


1. The Veterans’ Service Committee, State 
and local, represents the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
2. The Veterans’ Committee recognizes 
the need of a larger committee at both 
State and local levels. Two methods 
are suggested for accomplishing this: 
(a) To expand the Veterans’ Service 
Committee to include other inter- 
ests. 

(b) To seek membership, as represen- 
tative of the Federal Government, 
on State and local committees 
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which have similar responsibili- 
ties. 

3. The Veterans’ Service Committee recog- 
nizes that many communities will not 
have all or even any representatives of 
the three Federal agencies involved, to 
form a local Veterans’ Service Commit- 
tee. The inference is that in these com- 
munities local initiative must be de- 
pended upon, but help (nor financial) 
may be expected from the State Veter- 
ans’ Service Committee. 

4. The Veterans’ Service recognizes the 
need for many services beyond the 

scope of the Federal agencies involved, 

9 encourages the cooperation and 

assistance “‘of all pertinent community 

organizations and leaders."’ 


The total effect of the order is to clarify and 
centralize the responsibilities of Federal 
agencies in the program, and to make clear to 
States and localities the proper channels by 
which to approach the Federal Government; 
and, further, to recognize and solicit State 
and local initiative in setting up cooperative 
and supplementary services. 


How To ORGANIZE THE SERVICE 


The manner in which the adult counseling 
service may be organized by the Community 
Committee will vary from State to State and 


community to community, even within the 


same State. Following are examples of 
methods used to set up Community Commit- 
tees for adult Counseling Services in some of 
the States which participated in the experi- 
mental program executed under the leader- 
ship of the U. S. Office of Education: 


1. A city of 36,584 inhabitants. The 
Supervisor of Occupational Information 
and Guidance of the State Department of 
Education invited the Superintendent of 
Schools to take part in the experiment in 
community adult counseling. To secure 
coordinated effort and support, it was felt 
necessary to bring together others now ren- 
dering service to the groups to be served by 
the other civilians in need of guidance. 
Special care was taken to enlist the aid of 
organizations representing such varied in- 


terests as health and welfare work, labor, 
business, agriculture, industry, religion, 
education, and civic and wartime service 


groups. 


The Superintendent of Schools sent a let- 
ter to the president of each organization 
selected, whies him to send a representa- 
tive to a meeting at which the Community 
Advisory Committee would be discussed. 
At the meeting, the purposes and objec- 
tives of the Community Counseling Center 
and the Community Advisory Committee 
were explained. As a result of the even- 
ing’s conference a Community Advisory 
Committee was set up, including represen- 
tatives of all organizations invited. The 
following functions of the committee were 
agreed upon? 


(1) To unite in one group all relevant 
agencies or organizations through 
representation. 

(2) To advise in matters of common 
and action. 

(3) To avoid duplication of services. 

(4) To secure public cooperation and 
public information. 

(5) To provide services for clearing- 
house action and such counseling and 
referral procedures as will take full 
advantage of existing special pro- 
visions and at the same time care for 
individuals who need counseling but 
who are not eligible for special pro- 
visions. 


It was agreed that each organization 
represented in the Committee would fur- 
nish the community counselor with an out- 
line of its services. The Committee also de- 
cided to meet to discuss common problems. 


2. A county of 10,000. The first active 
step in the plan for a counseling project in 
———county consisted of a county-wide 
meeting, including representatives of busi- 
Mess organizations, professional groups, 
and public governmental agencies. At this 
meeting, held in the office of the County 
School Supervisor, the Supervisor of Occu- 

ational Information and Guidance of the 

tate Department of Education explained 
the nature of the project. The individuals 
present pledged their personal cooperation 
and support. The group at this meetin 
constituted itself as the County-wide Ad- 
visory Committee and has since functioned 
in such a capacity. 


5 In each of the nine communities cited, these five func- 


tions were the expressed or understood objectives of the 
Committees. 
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3. Three adjoining suburban towns of from 
1,200 to 1,500 inhabitants each. At the invita- 
tion of the Superintendents of Schools, a 
joint community advisory committee was 
set up. It consisted of the three Superin- 
tendents of Schools, members of the three 
Boards of Education who in turn represent 
civic clubs, veterans organizations, Selec- 
tive Service, and other community agencies. 


4. A city of 12,000 inhabitants. The 
Superintendent of Schools invited from 20 
to 25 community agencies to send represen- 
tatives to the preliminary meeting. Repre- 
sentatives from education, civic clubs, pub- 
lic welfare, Employment Service, Selective 
Service, veterans’ organizations, churches, 
labor, and the press were present. From 
this group an executive committee of five 
members (the President of a college, the 
Superintendent of Schools, and representa- 
tives from the Selective Service, Parent- 
Teacher Association, and the Chamber of 
Commerce) was set up to work out the de- 
tails for the Community Counseling Service. 


5. <Acity of 6,223 inhabitants. An efficient 
Re-employment Committee was already 
functioning, composed of representatives of 
industry, American Legion, the Selective 
Service, and the town clerk, who also 
represented a veterans’ organization. To 
this committee was added the high school 
counselor, who also served as Community 
Counselor for the Committee. 


6. A city of 8,899 inhabitants. 
also had a Re-employment Committee al- 
ready functioning with representatives 
from Selective Service, American Legion, 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars. To this 
group were added the high school principal 
and ateacher. These two also served as the 
Community Counselors for the Committee. 


7. A town of 1,360 inhabitants. The 
Community Advisory Committee, consist- 
ing of representatives from the Selective 
Service, Lions, Red Cross, Womens Club, 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
cashier of the bank, the secretary of the 
welfare board, and the county health officer 
were selected by the school principal. 


8. A village of 1,400 inhabitants. The 
Superintendent of Schools invited the presi- 
dents of various organizations either to 
serve or to appoint a representative from 
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their respective groups to serve on the 
Council of Veterans Affairs. Representa. 
tives of the following are on the Coungjj: 
American Legion, Women's Research Club, 
Women’s Research Auxiliary Club, Juva. 
mus, Supervisors of the Township, Village 
Council, Ministerial Association, Parent. 
Teacher Association, Red Cross, School 
Administration, and Selective Service. 


9. A city of 5,500 inhabitants. The Com. 
munity Council, representing 58 commun. 
ity organizations, called a meeting to or. 
ganize the Community Advisory Con- 
mittee. Representatives were selected from 
the following: American Legion, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Red Cross, Community 
Council, Selective Service, Merchant's As 
sociation, Chamber of Commerce, Service 
Clubs, labor unions, industry, schools, and 
the Board of Education. This group repre- 
sents an adequate cross-section of all com- 
munity interests. Their duty is mainly to 
act as a Clearing-house of all pertinent in- 
formation to discharged veterans and dis- 
located war workers. 


A succinct statement on ‘Steps in Planning 
and Organization”’ is found in Community Ad- 
justment Programs in the Post-War Period, by 
the Connecticut State Department of Educa- 
tion: 
**.... the essential steps in laying outa 
local adjustment program may be con- 
densed to three: 


“1. Make a preliminary review and analy- 
sis of local factors and conditions. 

(a) Who are the main groups it is de- 

sired to aid; what are their chief 
characteristics; what is the na- 
ture and extent of their adjust- 
ment problems and needs; and 
what are the dimensions of the 
major problems? 

(b) What agencies will be interested 
in the problem and willing to 
help in organizing a program? 
are (1) the 

rofessional people; (2) the la 
capable, and available? 

Make preliminary choice of general 
types of services to be rendered, then 
sketch out specific projects or proce- 
dures that may be undertaken. 
Select planning committee, call con- 
ference of committee for presentation 
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of problem and consideration of ways 
and means of organizing and operating 
a local adjustment program.” 


The Superintendent of the local schools 
may take the lead in planning a Community 
Adult Counseling Service. Again, it may be 
the Governor, the Mayor, a Veterans’ Service 
Committee, the State Supervisor of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, or the 
guidance committee of the Council on Social 
Agencies who takes the initiative. Scimulat- 
ing leadership is one task which State author- 
ities may perform for local communities. 


Wao Is THe CounsELoR? 


Agencies and organizations which join to 
form a Community Adult Counseling Service 
will find it necessary to select at least one in- 
dividual to whom those in need of assistance 
may go for identification of their problem. 
This individual, acting in his capacity both 
of referral agent and counselor, must know 
exactly what each agency or organization 
actually cando. He must have the confidence 
of the cooperating agencies so that they will 
feel certain that all cases are properly dealt 
with. It must also be recognized that many 
techniques used for counseling in-school 
youth in school are not suitable, without 
modification, for counseling adults. There- 
fore, even a trained counselor must be offered 
training to adapt himself to counseling adult 
workers. (A suggested training course is de- 
scribed in Part Four). 

The following are examples of the types of 
persons chosen as counselors by local com- 
munity advisory committees: 


1, The Dean of Boys and Director of 
Guidance in the high school and 
junior college. He is assisted by a 
group of women selected by the 
American Association of University 
Women on the basis of experience and 
training. (City of 36,0009. 

2. The four Superintendents of Schools. 
(County of 10,000.) 

3. The Assistant Dean of the Junior Col- 
lege, assisted by members of the col- 
lege faculty. (City of 12,099.) 

4. Two counselors from the high school, 
the executive secretary of the local 
Red Cross, and the re-employment 
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chairman of the Selective Service 

Board. (City of 13,000.) 

The high school counselors. (City of 

17,355. 

The Director of the Counseling Service 

of the State College. (City of 6,500.) 

The vocational counselor in the high 

school. (City of 6,223.) 

The high school Principal assisted by 

one of the high school teachers. (City 

of 8,899.) 

9. The vocational shop teacher. (Town 
of 1,360.) 

10. The high school Principal. (Town of 
1,500.) 

11. The athletic coach and the vocational 
agriculture instructor from the high 
school. One of these men was named 
as a re-employment committeeman b 
the local draft board. (City of 8,500. 

12. The Director of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement from the high school. 
(City of 15,000.) 

13. The vocational agriculture instructor. 
(Town of 2,000.) 

14. The high-school counselor. (City of 
2,520.) 

15. A veteran of World War I and World 
War II who has had a background in 
university athletic instruction, Boy 
Scout executive, Army instruction, 
and in business. (City of 164,212.) 

16. A veteran of World War I with a back- 
ground in business and as an instructor 
in industry, training war workers. 
(City of 80,000.) 

17. The Superintendent of Schools. (Town 
of 1,400.) 

18. The Superintendent of Schools and the 
high school Principal. (Town of 
1,400.) 

19. The physical education instructor who 
is also boys’ adviser. (City of 5,500.) 

20. The commercial teacher. (Town of 
2,410.) 


CouNnsELOR—Paip or VOLUNTEER 


Whether the counselor should be on a paid 
or volunteer basis will depend entirely on the 
community, on the person who is selected for 
the job, and on the time when the work is to 
be done. In many communities where the 
high school counselor; principal; teacher 
of shop, agriculture, athletics, commercial 
subject; or the Superintendent has been 
selected to do the work during school hours, 


al 
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no extra pay is involved since school work 
ordinarily done by the counselor during the 
adult counseling periods is allocated to some 
other member of the staff. In some instances, 
these individuals keep office hours in the 
evenings and the extra time is compensated 
for by a shorter school day. It is generally 
recognized that compensation should be 
given if these individuals are expected to 
work during summer vacations. In another 
State in three rural communities engaged in 
the experimental work, it was found feasible 
to pay the counselor from State Adult Educa- 
tion funds at the rate of $4.50 per night for 
three hours of work. In one community a 
full-time counselor is paid from funds given 
to the school board by a foundation; in other 
communities, with full-time counselors, the 
War Chest, Defense Council, City Council, 
Community Council, Red Cross, County 
Board of Supervisors, the American Legion 
and other veterans organizations, industry, 

labor, USO, and civic clubs were contribu- 
tors. Even in communities where paid full- 

time counselors were employed, individual 

volunteers assisted. 

Full consideration should be given to the 

possible length of time over which a Com- 

munity Adult Counseling Service may be 

expected to function. If the Service should 

be necessary for five years, will the best func- 

tioning organization be available on a volun- 

teer basis? The numbers of both referral and 

counseling cases will inevitably increase as 

more veterans return and as cut-backs in- 

crease in war plants. The counselor, there- 

fore, has the opportunity to become oriented 

to his job during the initial period when the 

load will be light. Counseling service 

should be provided as long as it is needed. 


LocaTIoNn or OFFices 


The office should be located where it is 
easily accessible. Communities have used: 
the city hall, a room adjacent to Selective 
Service; a room adjacent to the Red Cross; 
the library; the high school; the junior col- 
lege; or a downtown office building. Some 
communities during preliminary planning 
arranged for a temporary office site. How- 
ever, such arrangements may cause confusion 
later. Considerable study should be given to 
the location of the office before opening it to 
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the community. Accessibility is only og 
factor. An accessible high school may 
unsuited to adults while school is in session 
Other considerations are rent, equipment 
supplies, and secretarial assistance. As mug 
thought should go into the location of th 
office as into any of the other major consider. 
tions of the Service. A two-room suite is tk 
minimum space, for a private office for conference 
is absolutely necessary. 


INFORMATION NEEDED 


Before the Community Adult Counseling 
Service is opened, certain basic information, 
such as the following should be available: 


1. A community Service Directory listing 
exactly the potential services of th 
community agencies; who is in charg: 
of each office; who handles the various 
types of cases; the case load per day; 
where key individuals may be reached 
outside of office hours; and all other 
pertinent information. 

2. A list of training opportunities avail- 

able locally, nearby, and in the State. 

Types of training, length of instruc 

tion, costs, placement, and other neces- 

sary data should be included. 

College catalogs. 

Licensure practice within the State for 

different occupations. 

Information bee job opportunities in 

the labor market area. 

Information about jobs and job qualif- 

cations. 

Entrance requirements for professional 

and semi-professional fields. 

. Agencies at the State or Federal levels 
which are available to the returning 
veteran, dislocated war worker, or 
other adults. 


PY? 


Relation of the School to the Community 
Adult Counseling Service 


Is there a direct relation between the com- 
munity adult counseling service and the local 
school system? 

First, there is the fact that in the smaller 
community often the only person with com- 
munity-wide jurisdiction is the School Super- 
intendent or School Principal. Frequently he 
alone has an office, a telephone, a clerk, trans- 
portation, and the time and opportunity to 
meet community leaders. 
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Again, some member of the school staff may 
be the only person who is trained in any de- 
in some of the background skills of 
counseling. Courses in teaching, and supple- 
mentary courses frequently taken by teachers, 
often include work in psychology, vocational 
idance, occupational information, tests and 
measurements, and other background ma- 
trial. This kind of training does not, of 
course, guarantee a good counselor, but it 
may furnish the only foundation in the com- 
munity upon which added adult counseling 
skills may be built. 

Furthermore, most localities recognize 
their school systems as actual or potential 
training or retraining agencies for adults and 
out-of-school youth. Most cities have adult 
education programs. In eight or nine thou- 
sand rural localities, training in vocational 
agriculture is offered to adults, and during the 
war a great variety of war industrial or food- 
production courses have been set up. Schools 
in these areas will be ready to assume similar 
duties for members of the community dis- 
located by the war, provided they can identify 
the problems involved and plan with some 
degree of accuracy what services are needed. 
The adult counseling service should be of 
great help in identifying both the persons 
who need training and the kind of aid they 
need most. One duty of the counseling cen- 
ter, then, would be to assemble from its 
records facts which would help the edyca- 
tional authorities and their responsible boards 
to undertake this responsibility. 

Finally, it is generally agreed that the 
schools have a stake in the satisfactory voca- 
tional and other adjustment of the adult citi- 
wns of their communities. The growing 
awareness of this responsibility would grad- 
ually increase the number of school systems 
which help to provide adult counseling ser- 
vices even if the ending of the war created no 
emergency. Present circumstances serve only 
to sharpen the issues involved, and to hasten 
adevelopment for which a clear trend has al- 
teady set in. 

These considerations require the school to 
take a leading part in securing trained per- 
sonnel and facilities which will enable it to 
identify the abilities, interests, and oppor- 
tunities of each individual; to secure current 
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data relative to job opportunities in the local 
labor market area as well as on a broader 
basis; to have available information as to 
training opportunities; and to know which 
agencies and organizations are capable of 
rendering assistance. 

In each of the communities in the 7 States 
undertaking the experiment of developing 
community Adult Counseling Services, the 
school authorities have either been active in 
starting the work or have been incorporated 
into existing committees. In most of the 
communities, the counseling has been dele- 
gated to the high school counselor or to a 
teacher with the necessary qualifications. 
Additional training in techniques essential 
for adult counseling was given in all cases. 

The proposed extension of counseling facil- 
ities to adults makes it clear that the in- 
school program, if it is to lay a good ground- 
work for the out-of-school program, must 
recognize many implications. Some are: 


1. Need for following up school-leavers to 
secure information about “‘first’’ jobs, 
so that the curriculum may be built 
upon requirements of the employers; 
and need for continuous service in ad- 
justing the worker to his job and in 
advising on further training. 

2. Importance of providing current infor- 
mation about the local labor area 
market. 

3. Value of an individual inventory which 
is cumulative and which is kept up to 
date for at least 5 years after the person 
has left school. 

4. Use of all individual inventory data in 

making up course offerings and in help- 

ing pupils to select studies so as to use 
aad funds more efficiently and to 

—— the individual better for jobs. 

ecessity of interviewing all pupils at 
least once a year. 

Development of counseling program by 

a trained staff member of the school. 

Need for a private room for counseling. 

Allocating time for counseling. 


Steps in Setting Up a Community Adult 
Counseling Service 


What are the steps to be taken when a com- 
munity adult counseling service has reached 
the organizational stage? At the cost of 
some repetition, a summary is here presented 
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so that the road to be taken is clearly visible. 

First are a few premises: No community is 
too small to render service to its people. The 
type of service offered will vary, especially in 
the beginning, according to the availability 
of trained personnel, the number and type of 
cooperating agencies and organizations, and 
the degree to which it is possible to offer 
assistance to individuals in need, whether it 
be referral or counseling. 


SponsorsuHip AT STATE LEVEL 


The original impetus may originate at the 
State level from: 


1. The Veterans’ Service Committee, rep- 
resenting the Selective Service System, 
the War Manpower Commission, and 
the Veterans Administration. This 
Committee represents the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the State in connection with 
information to veterans. 

2. The State government, as in the case of 
Michigan, which stimulates communi- 
ties to develop local councils of veter- 
ans’ affairs. 

3. The State Supervisor of Occupational 
Information and Guidance in the 34 
States having such offices. 

4. The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction or the State Director for Vo- 
cational Education in those States not 
having Supervisors of OIGS. 


LEADERSHIP IN THE COMMUNITY 


Leadership in the community may be sup- 
plied by: the Mayor, Superintendent of 
Schools, the Chamber of Commerce, veterans 
groups, social agencies, civic organizations, 
and others. 

From 3 to 5 community leaders might serve 
as the organizing nucleus, and at a prelimi- 
nary meeting determine whether a need exists 
for a community adult counseling service. It 
may make inquiries as follows: 


1. Individuals or groups of individuals 
needing aid. 

2. The nature and extent of these needs. 

3. The assistance being rendered these in- 
dividuals by existing agencies and or- 
ganizations. 

4. Whether or not there is need for addi- 
tional services. 

5. Whether a new organization is needed. 

6. Whether there is need for coordination. 
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ORGANIZATION 


Should the organizing committee decid, 
that a community adult counseling service js 
needed it may then: 


1. Formulate a plan to secure the coopera- 
tion of all agencies and organizations 
which can offer services. 

2. Canvass the community to determine 
the available trained personnel. 

3. Secure official representatives from 
community groups which should par. 
ticipate. 


At the first meeting of this larger group, 
one of the original organizing group should 
explain the need for cooperative effort. At 
the same time it will be necessary to decide 
what must be done rather than what would 
be “‘nice’’ to do. 

The Office of Veterans’ Affairs, State of 
Michigan, in its publication entitled ‘How 
to Organize a Local Council of Veterans’ 
Affairs and a Veterans’ Counseling Center” 
offers these suggestions: 


“In the formative stages of the local 
council, it is recommended that a tem 
rary chairman be selected until the full mem- 
bership of the council has been determined. 
After the council has been fully organized, 
it is recommended that permanent officers 
be selected, including a general chairman, 
a vice-chairman, a secretary, and a treas- 
urer. Smaller communities may find thata 
general chairman and a combination secre- 
tary-treasurer will suffice. 


Executive CoMMITTEE 


“It is recommended that each com- 
munity council select a small Executive 
Committee made up of the officers of the 
local council and possibly the chairman of 
the sub-committees of the council. (These 
sub-committees may include those on 
Employment, Rights and Benefits, Physi- 
cal and Mental Health, Edncation and 
Vocational Training, Personal and Social 
Problems, Organization and Finance, and 
Publicity.) 


‘The Executive Committee should have 
as its duties: 
1. The planning of the program as 4 
whole. 
2. The coordination of all activities so 
that each fits properly into the pro- 
gram. 
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3. The supervision and inspection of 
each committee to insure that it 
functions effectively. 

Supervision of the Counseling Center. 
The planning necessary to insure the 
permanence of the effort and its con- 
stant effectiveness."’ 


The Executive Committee should develop 
a plan to present to the community council 
which would: 


1. Provide for finances. 

2. Suggest office space. A two-room suite 
is a minimum since a private room is 
necessary for counseling. 

3. Determine administrative and super- 
visory policies. 

4. Describe equipment 
needed. 

5. Outline the selection of personnel— 
counseling, receptionist, and other 
office staff. 


and supplies 


Selection and Training of the Counselor 
and Staff 


1. A counselor or counseling staff must be 
selected. On the proper selection of the coun- 
selor will depend the success or failure of the 
service. While the counselor must be able to 
identify a problem and to decide whether it is 
one for referral or for counseling, he must also 
be capable of gaining the confidence of the 
counselee and helping him solve his problems. 

2. In a large center a receptionist is essential. 
The receptionist must be able to meet people 
in such a manner that they will have confi- 
dence in the counseling service. She must 
also be informed as to referral agencies, simple 


informational queries, and the filling out of 
forms and reports. It may be necessary that 
she use a typewriter. 

3. Training for the counseling staff must be 
provided. Pre-service and in-service training 
is necessary whether or not trained counselors 
are available. The training will involve both 
acquaintance with information required and 
skill in procedures adapted to the peculiar 
counseling problems. The receptionist also 
requires training. 


Puysicat Provisions 


The following physical provisions should 
be made: Two-room suite, telephone, desks, 
chairs, filing cabinets, typewriter, record 
cards and folders, informational materials, 
and a permanent, centrally located site. 

While lounging chairs in the reception 
room are not a necessity, they add to the 
attractiveness of the center and may be ob- 
tained as donations. 


A Finat CauTIOon 


With the selection and training of the 
counselor, the setting up of an office, and the 
placing of publicity, the community adult 
counseling service is ready to function. It 
will be well to keep in mind that a slow, 
steady, continuing service to meet needs will 
be better than a community adult counseling 
service which starts with vague purposes in a 
grandiose manner. Too much publicity and 
too little actual service will quickly wreck 
any organization. Service to a// should be 
the key note for any community action. 


== 


Descriptions of Community Adult Counseling Services 


[ge progens on the how, when, who and why 
of the community adult counseling ser- 
vices in action may be gleaned from a careful 
analysis of the following reports. Proce- 
dures and practices are reported from which 
many valuable suggestions may be derived. 

Several factors must be taken into account 
when analyzing these reports: No patterns 
existed upon which to build the experimental 
centers; no money was available to hire per- 
sonnel; community action had to be coordi- 
nated; and only a few months elapsed be- 
tween the setting up of the experiment and 
the rendering of reports. The last factor 
accounts for the smail case load reported by 
several centers. At the time this report is 
written, however, not only are the original 
centers still operating, but new ones have 
been opened in additional communities within 
the original 7 States as well as in other 
States; case loads have increased; and the 
demand for training of personnel is insistent 
and heavy. 

No single pattern will fit all communities. 
However, the reports presented, with the sug- 
gested reference materials, should furnish 
assistance in developing a community adult 
counseling service regardless of the type of 
area to be served. 

These plans for counseling services must 
all be regarded as tentative—something to 
start from. But they are the stories of com- 
munities, which, when faced with a need, 
stopped talking about it and did something. 

It was requested that reports from centers 
follow the outline below. This was not done, 
but a study of the outline will help the reader 
understand the reports better. 


Basic OuTLINE 


(To be supplied by the local counseling service) 


I. Description of the Community 
a. Geographical location 
b. Economic activities 
1. Chief industries (whether one 
industry or diversified) 
2. Population—size and character- 
istics 


c. Special cultural or social character. 
istics 
II. Why Community Was Selected (to be 
supplied by the State Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance) 
a. Criteria used 
Ill. Administration and Organization 
a. Community advisory committee 
1. Agencies and interests repre- 
sented in membership 
2. How selected 
3. Functions 
b. Organization for counseling 
1. Personnel 
(a) Number (professional and 
clerical) 
(b) Counseling staff 
(1) How selected 
(2) Responsible to whom 
(3) Schedule of work hours 


(4) Paid, volunteer, or 
other 
. Financial support, extent, and 
source 


Location of quarters and physi- 

cal facilities 

Specialized community services 

used 

Has one or more of the counselors 

been designated 

(a) As Home Service Chairman 
of the local Red Cross Chap- 
ter? 

(b) As re-employment commit- 
teeman of the local Selective 
Service Board? 

IV. Cases Handled 

a. Case load breakdown 
1. According to types of individ- 
uals, number 
(a) Veterans—men and women 
(b) War workers—men and 
women 
(c) Others 
2. According to types of cases, 
number requirin 
(a) Only referral 
(b) Only simple information in- 
terviews 
(c) Counseling techniques 
V. Activities of Other Community Agen- 
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cies which Have Contributed to the 
Service, ¢.g., 
a. Consumer surveys 
b. Occupational surveys 
c. Others 

VI. Special Services to the Community as 
an Outgrowth of the Counseling Ser- 
vice 


a. Showing need for special training 
b. Showing need for special recrea- 
tional facilities 

c. Others 

VII. Forms and Records Developed, Clip- 
pings and Other Evidence Reflecting 

ublic Relations. (Send copy of each 

with report) 


The Community Adult Counseling Service of Fort Smith, Ark. 
J. FRED PATTON, Counselor 


Description of the Community 


ort SmitH, county seat of Sebastian 

County, Ark., is located in the extreme 
western part of the State at the point where 
the Arkansas River separates Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. The town lies between the Ozark 
Mountains to the north and the Ouachita 
Mountains to the south. 

An exceptionally well-balanced business 
community, Fort Smith has had sound rea- 
sons for development. It is recognized as the 
leading industrial city of Arkansas. Its in- 
dustrial activity is indicated by the fact that 
the town has 101 jobbers and wholesalers and 
115 manufacturers producing a variety of 
articles. Wholesalers employ 1,017 persons, 
and factories, 3,141. The chief industrial en- 
terprises of Fort Smith are the manufacture of 
furniture and glass, the smelting of zinc, and 
the production of canned goods. For the last- 
named industry, the nearby fertile truck-land 
and fruit-growing area insure ample resources. 

The city is the wholesale trading center for 
30 counties in western Arkansas and 37 coun- 
ties in eastern Oklahoma. For much of this 
area it is also the retail center, since there is 
no city of comparable size in these counties. 
There are approximately 600 retail establish- 
ments employing a total of 1,980 persons. 
The town is served by three railroads and 
numerous bus and truck lines. 

The population of Fort Smith as shown by 
the 1940 Census was 36,584. The influx of 


civilians attendant upon the establishment of 
Camp Chaffee brought an increase of at least 
8,416, since ration books were issued to 
45,000 people in April, 1943. Negroes con- 
stitute 11 per cent of the population. 


Situated as it is, Fort Smith combines per- 
haps the best characteristics of both the South 
and the Southwest. An older town than most 
southwestern cities of like size, its social and 
cultural tone is more of the South than of the 
Southwest. Its institutions are older and 
more deeply rooted than in most towns of its 
population farther west. Its tempo is mid- 
way between the bustling energy of the 
West and the leisureliness of the Deep South. 

The extent and type of the city’s cultural 
and social activities are revealed by the fol- 
lowing: 48 churches, 5 civic clubs, 13 
women's clubs and a Federation of Women's 
Clubs, an American Legion post, a Girls’ 
Club and a Boys’ Club, Girl Scout and Boy 
Scout organizations, YMCA and YWCA 
units, and many service organizations. 
Among the more distinctively cultural enter- 
prises are the Fort Smith Cooperative Concert 
Association, senior and junior Musical Co- 
teries, and the Fort Smith Junior College Lec- 
ture and Entertainment Series. 


Why Community Was Selected 


Fort Smith was selected by the State De- 
partment of Education for an adult counseling 
project because its schools furnished strong 
leadership and good counseling resources. 
Numerous public-spirited organizations but- 
tressed the school’s work. Moreover, there 
was already a counseling problem and more 
cases in prospect. 


Administration and Organization 


Upon invitation of the State Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Guidance, the 
Fort Smith Superintendent of Schools ac- 
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cepted the opportunity to participate in an 
experiment in community counseling under 
the sponsorship of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

To secure co-ordinated effort and support it 
was felt necessary to bring together all or- 
ganizations having post-war planning com- 
mittees and any others now rendering or able 
to render service to the groups to be served by 
the Community Counseling Center: War vet- 
erans, dislocated war workers, and other 
civilians in need of guidance. Special care 
was taken to enlist the aid of organizations 
representing such varied interests as health 
and welfare work, labor, business, agricul- 
ture, industry, religion, education, and civic 
and wartime service groups. After consider- 
able investigation the following organiza- 
tions were selected for membership: Ameri- 
can Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, War 
Dads, American Red Cross, Department of 
Public Welfare, Department of Public Health, 
Chamber of Commerce, Agriculture Exten- 
sion Service, United States Employment Ser- 
vice, United Service Organizations, American 
Federation of Labor, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Selective Service, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Parent-Teacher Association, Ministerial 
Alliance, Federated Women’s Clubs, Demo- 
cratic Women’s Clubs, Real Estate Board, 
Credit Women’s Club, American Association 
of University Women, Boys’ Club, Boy 
Scouts, Girls’ Club, Girl Scouts, Noon Civics 
Club, Lions Club, Rotary Club, League of 
Women Voters, Exchange Club, Kiwanis 
Club, and Travelers’ Aid. 


The Superintendent of Schools asked the 
president of each organization to send a repre- 
sentative to a meeting at which the Com- 
munity Advisory Committee would be dis- 
cussed. This meeting was held at the Fort 
Smith Junior College, February 15, 1944. 
Objectives of the Community Counseling 
Center and the Community Advisory Com- 
mittee were explained. The result of the con- 
ference was the setting up of a Community 
Advisory Committee, including representa- 
tives of all the above organizations. 

The following functions of the committee 
were agreed upon: 


OCCUPATIONS 


1. To unite in one group all relevant agen- 
cies or organizations through represen- 
tation. 

To advise in matters of common policy 
and action. 

To avoid duplication of services. 

To secure public cooperation and pro- 
vide public information. 

To provide services for clearinghouse 
action and such counseling and referral 
procedures as will take full advantage 
of existing special provisions and at 
the same time care for individuals who 
need counseling but who are not eli- 
gible for special provisions. 


w 


Each organization represented in the com- 
mittee agreed to furnish the community 
counselor with an outline of its services. The 
committee also planned to meet to discuss 
common problems and to hear talks by 
psychiatrists and other individuals who 
could contribute to the advancement of the 
work. 

The Fort Smith Community Counseling 
Center is under the direction of a chief coun- 
selor, appointed by the Superintendent of 
Schools. He is assisted by a full-time secre- 
tary and a counseling staff made up of volun- 
teers drawn largely from the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. The USO 
Council was also invited to participate, and 
the dean of boys and dean of girls in the high 
school and junior college assist when called 
upon in connection with problems involved 
in a veteran's continuing his education in 
these institutions. 

The American Association of University 
Women was asked to select women qualified 
to become counselors. These were chosen 
from volunteers. Only those were recom- 
mended whose background of experience and 
education qualified them for training as coun- 
selors. Among the personal qualities con- 
sidered were breadth of interest, cooperative- 
ness, refinement, magnetism, tactfulness, and 
broad preparation in the fields of economics, 
sociology, and psychology. Experience in 
industry, business, or social welfare work was 
considered an asset. 

These counselors are taking a 15-hour 
training course which is conducted for 3 
hours, 1 night each week, by the community 
counselor. They are responsible to the com- 
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munity counselor. The time spent by each 
assistant will depend on the case load, which 
is thus far not heavy. Counselors are avail- 
able, however, at all times. All these helpers 
serve without pay. The community coun- 
sclor is considering the possibility of a badge 
or some other form of recognition to be 
awarded on completion of a specified number 
of hours of service. 

The Center is financed by the Fort Smith 
School Board from school funds, the salaries 
of the adult counselor and the secretary being 
paid from this source, and materials and office 
equipment being furnished by the school 
district. 

The Center is situated in the Junior College 
building adjacent to the senior high school 
campus, not far from a main thoroughfare. 
A 30- by 42-inch sign at the entrance of the 
building denotes location of the counseling 
center. 

The counselor has a private office with tele- 
phone. The outer office, occupied by the 
secretary, contains a vertical file on occupa- 
tions and case histories, chairs, and reading 
tables. 

Many organizations contribute specialized 
services: U. S. Employment Service, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Travelers’ Aid, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Veterans’ Facilities, Reem- 
ployment Committeeman, American Legion, 
public-school system, University of Arkansas 
Extension Service, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, War Dads, and Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

No counselors have been designated in Fort 
Smith as Home Service Chairman of the local 
Red Cross chapter or as reemployment com- 
mitteeman of the local Selective Service 
board.® 


Cases Handled 


In the 7 months since its inception,’ the 
Center has handled 63 cases: 14 veterans 
(all men); 20 war workers (11 men and 9 
women); and 29 others. Of these 63 cases, 7 
required only immediate referral; 29 needed 


‘In some communities the adult counselor is desig- 
nated as cither or both a reemployment committeeman by 
the local Selective Service Board, or as Home Service 
chairman of the local chapter of the American Red Cross. 

" Report rendered less than a month after installation of 

ter. 


simple informational interviews; and 27 re- 
quired counseling techniques. 

While most of these cases were sent to the 
Center by organizations cooperating in the 
Advisory Committee, a considerable number 
came directly as a result of publicity. The 
problems presented varied widely. Those of 
veterans concerned such matters as: What 
kind of course to take in continuing their 
education; whether to go back to their old 
jobs, seek new ones now, or secure education 
or training for new ones in the future; and 
how to overcome the stigma of psychoneuro- 
sis. War workers presented such problems as 
finding permanent jobs for which they are 
qualified before the war ends, or, in cases in 
which persons had returned to local jobs and 
were having difficulty in living on their pres- 
ent salary, the securing of employment com- 
manding pay adequate to their needs. Other 
civilians included women seeking to qualify 
to support their children, and out-of-school 
youth marking time in dead-end jobs. 

While it is too early to say that help ade- 
quate for ultimate, complete solution of their 
problems was given to all these individuals, 
follow-up thus far has shown substantial prog- 
ress. All were able with the counseling 
given to take immediate steps in the direction 
desired, and in most cases the long-range 
prospect is promising. Incidentally, some of 
the counselees reported that they had asked 
help of many local organizations but had been 
given successful direction only after calling on 
the Community Center. Cooperating organi- 
zations are ‘‘sold’’ on the community organi- 
zation and the program appears firmly 
grounded for future activities. 


Other Community Agencies 


In counseling individuals as to preparation 
for the future, the community counselor had 
access to the findings of the most comprehen- 
sive post-war planning survey in the South- 
west and probably in the Nation. This sur- 
vey was conducted by the Fort Smith Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which had the cooperation 
of the Department of Research of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, the Arkansas Economic 
Council, and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. It included pians for post-war public 
works, private industry's plans for expansion, 


: 
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and employment and consumer statistics, 
both urban and rural, for 8 counties. The 
findings provide not only facts for guidance 
in the present but, as indicated, constitute an 
index of probable future developments in Fort 
Smith and the surrounding area. 

The Center’s chief resource for current occu- 
pational information about Fort Smith and 
vicinity has been the office of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, and an occupational survey 
which it made. 

Other local surveys, which, while not of 
great immediate importance in solving indi- 
vidual problems, are of considerable signifi- 
cance in indicating the future load of the 
Community Counseling Center, include a 
survey made by the Agricultural Extension 
Service and one made by social science classes 
of Fort Smith High School. The first showed 
that when Camp Chaffee came to Sebastian 
County it took over 70,000 acres, of which a 
great part was tillable farm land, and that 
1,000 families left Sebastian County farms to 
go to war jobs. The second survey had as its 
objective securing the names of all persons 
who left Fort Smith to go into military ser- 
vice or to take war jobs, the names of those in 
these same groups who had returned to Fort 
Smith, and the names of Fort Smith people 
working at Camp Chaffee. Findings of this 
survey were, of course, incomplete but were 
sufficient to give some conception of the ex- 
tent of readjustment this community must 
undergo. 


Special Services to the Community 


Service rendered the community as a result 
of the activity of the Community Counseling 
Center cannot be measured in terms of the 
number of individuals successfully counseled. 
One outstanding contribution is that it has 
helped dramatize and fix community atten- 
tion on readjustment problems. It has shown 
that these problems may best be met by co- 
ordinated effort through a community coun- 
cil which usurps none of the prerogatives of 
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cooperating organizations but rather unifies 
and facilitates their efforts. It has given 
many key persons the belief that the work of 
service organizations cannot be wholly suc- 
cessful unless it is supplemented by competent 
professional guidance, and it has helped 
clarify thinking about how to treat disabled 
men who do not want sympathy, but desire 
only to adjust to civilian life as quickly as 
possible. Some of the special agencies, it has 
been revealed, have placed too much empha- 
sis on such services as getting a job and not 
enough emphasis on the mental health and 
readjustment of the individual. 

Other special services rendered include em- 
phasizing the need for more adequate educa- 
tional facilities. Specifically, this includes 
need for re-establishment and expansion of an 
adult evening school; more facilities for 
vocational training; a retraining program for 
the handicapped; training for those whose 
interests have changed and abilities broad- 
ened; and expansion of the junior college 
facilities for terminal education. 

Similarly, as an incidental accomplishment, 
the counseling service has, through reports to 
the Advisory Committee on its findings, em- 
phasized in the minds of key men and women 
in the community the need for more adequate 
provision of such recreational facilities as 
parks, swimming pools, and tennis courts. 

It is not suggested that the Community 
Counseling Service is solely responsible for 
the accomplishments cited here, or that they 
are complete. The reverse is true. Probably 
all the needs listed had been recognized by 
some individuals and groups in the commun- 
ity; certainly much remains to be done in con- 
nection with all of them. It may be said, 


however, that the work of the counseling 
service has quickened thinking about these 
matters, and that if it becomes a permanent 
program it should offer benefits as a mature 
organization commensurate to the promise 
shown in this period, which was necessarily 
largely devoted to organizational activity, 
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The Community Adult Counseling Service of the Consolidated Schools, 
Montgomery County, Ark. 


ROY WRIGHT 


Supervisor, Montgomery County Schools 


Description of the Community 


EOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS. Montgomery 
County is located in western Arkansas, 
100 miles from the southern border and 130 
miles from the northern border. Its western 
border is only 30 miles from the State line of 
Oklahoma. The county is located 100 miles 
from the State Capital, Little Rock; 100 miles 
from the industrial city of Fort Smith; and 
only 35 miles from the noted health resort of 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

The county is located in the heart of the 
Ouachita Mountains and is the center of the 
Ouachita National Forests which extends 
across Polk County to the west into the State 
of Oklahoma. Slightly more than 50 per cent 
of the land in the county, or approximately 
300,000 acres, is in this forest area. Prac- 
tically every acre of land in the county is a 
natural pine forest or an area from which the 
pines have been removed for other land utili- 
zation purposes. . . . 

The county is traversed by many small 
streams flowing in a generally southeasterly 
direction. .. . On these streams and distrib- 
uted over the county are four small towns, 
the chief population centers of the county. 
These are Mount Ida, the county seat; 
Norman; Caddo Gap; and Oden. These 
towns, linked together by fairly good high- 
way systems, are the centers of consolidated 
school districts which include practically all 
the county. These schools have been desig- 
nated the centers to provide a county-wide 
counseling service sufficient in scope to reach 
every part of the county. This counseling 
project is described in the following pages. 

Economic Activities. Montgomery County is 
noted for its timber industries... . During 
the past 15 to 20 years, however, the timber 
industries have given up first place in eco- 
nomic importance to the production of live- 
stock, particularly to the growth of white- 
face cattle... . The traditional row crop 


farming in the production of cotton and corn 


has yielded to the production of livestock and 
truck farming. A large canning factory lo- 
cated near the center of the county and the 
educational services of several agricultural 
agencies have given a strong impetus to these 
new phases of farming, which have a promis- 
ing future. 

A third county industry includes the mining 
and processing of slate products. A large 
eastern company is constructing a plant and 
field equipment sufficient in size to handle 
large quantities of high-grade slate which is 
to be taken from the mountains in the south- 
ern part of the county. Mining of crystals 
also gives promise of an industry to employ 
many workers. 

Other prospective industries include the 
manufacture of cheese, plastics, furniture, 
handles, and other products. 

Population. The normal population of the 
county is approximately 10,000. However, 
this number has been reduced to about 6,000 
by the calling of more than 1,000 to the 
Armed Services and the departure of many 
families to work in war plants. A small per- 
centage of these citizens have returned. They 
constitute the chief object of this counseling 
project. 

The citizenship of the county is comprised 
almost exclusively of white people of Anglo- 
Saxon descent, with only a few families of 
other nationalities. These have become per- 
manent residents of the county and have 
adopted the characteristic traits of the na- 
tives. There are fewer than 100 Negroes in 
the county. 

Social Characteristics. The people of Mont- 
gomery County are a mountaineer type. In 
large part they have developed socially, edu- 
cationally, and culturally to such extent that 
they have raised materially their level of 
citizenship. They are favored by a fairly well 
organized school program. including elemen- 
tary and high school opportunities for all the 
youth of the county. Protestant churches are 
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organized in all of the population centers of 
the county. Countywide organizations, such 
as 4-H Clubs, Home Demonstration Clubs, 
and Singing Conventions, in addition to the 
church organizations, provide social advan- 
tages. One theater, located near the center of 
the county, with good roads accessible to 
other parts of the county, provides recreation 
for many of the citizens. As a whole, the 
people of Montgomery County are a moun- 
taineer people raised to the highest type of 
mountaineer citizenship. 


Why the Community Was Selected 


Montgomery County was chosen by the 
State Department of Education as a center for 
an experiment in adult counseling services be- 
cause it was a typical rural mountain com- 
munity. It had few organized agencies; 
varied counseling problems; and individuals 
who might need services. Leadership in the 
county was not lacking. The problem arising 
from sparse population and small villages 
was worth trying to solve, since many similar 
communities exist in the State. 


Organization for Counseling Service 


The first step in the plan for a counseling 
project in Montgomery County consisted of a 
county-wide meeting, held in the office of the 
County School Supervisor during the first 
week of February, 1944. Attending this 
meeting were representatives of Selective Ser- 
vice, Veterans Administration, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Farm Security Administration, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, County 
Health Department, American Red Cross, 
County Newspaper, Farm Credit Corporation, 
Bank of Montgomery County, Montgomery 
County Canning Factory, Black Springs Lum- 
ber Company, Bird and Son Slate Processing 
Company, the legal and medical professions, 
and the four consolidated high schools of 
Montgomery County. 

The State Supervisor of Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance explained the nature of 
the project and those present pledged their 
personal cooperation and support. The at- 
tendants at this first meeting constitute a 
county-wide advisory committee which is 
now functioning. Practically every group 


represented in this organization meeting has 
cooperated to the fullest extent to make the 
project a success and has extended every 
courtesy in a cooperative effort to furnish 
each counseling representative a statement of 
the services available to the public. 

It was decided at the organization meeting 
that each of the four consolidated high schools 
in the county should serve as a counseling 
center, and the School Superintendents as- 
sumed responsibility to do the counseling per- 
sonally or in cooperation with their teachers 
or with other community leaders. Some 
Superintendents have full-time office secte- 
taries, while others have only student 
helpers. : 

The office of the County School Supervisor 
has been made a clearinghouse for the collec- 
tion and distribution of materials for the 
counseling project and for the assembly of 
data for progress reports. However, the 
Superintendents have been held accountable 
to this office only in terms of exchange of co- 
operative services. 

The Superintendents have met to develop 
plans for the project. Representatives of 
State and national vocational guidance ser- 
vices have contributed to these meetings. 
These Superintendents are under full-time 
contract and no additional compensation has 
been allowed for’the counseling service, nor 
have faculty members received extra pay for 
the special service. The only extra cost to the 
schools incidental to such service has been a 
small item for postage and for printing of 
counseling forms. It is conceded that the 
financial conditions of these school districts 
makes it impossible to appropriate large 
amounts for this special service. 

Each school has set aside two to three 
hours daily for two to three days each week 
for the service. There is naturally some 
variation in the schedule. The hours range 
from 1:30 to 5:00 p.m. 

Outside counselors have not participated in 
the project, except in the case of the Normaa 
School, where the Home Service Chairman of 
the county Red Cross has served. 


Procedures and Cases Handled 


Locating the individuals in the school com- 
munities who had returned from military 
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service or from war work was the first step. 
The senior high school social science classes 
made this investigation, securing the informa- 
tion from the student body and from military 
induction records. This investigation re- 
vealed that approximately 125 veterans of 
World War II and war workers are now resi- 
dents of the county. To publicize the proj- 
ect, form letters were mailed to these pros- 

cts. These letters contained the schedules 
indicating the time at which the prospective 
counselees should call at their respective 
school centers to receive the counseling 
service. 

After two months’ preparation the counsel- 
ing service was begun and has been operating 
for 31/2 weeks. During this time 27 persons 
have appeared at the counseling centers and 
each one has had a conference with a School 
Superintendent or some member of his faculty. 
Following is the breakdown of the number 
counseled : 


Men Women _ Total 


Veterans......... 1l 0 ll 
War workers..... 5 4 9 
ae 4 3 7 


Types of Cases 
Requiring only immediate referral 7 
Requiring only simple informa- 
tional interviews.............. 16 
Requiring counseling techniques.. 4 


The brief time in which the counseling 
service has been operating makes it impos- 
sible to make a conservative estimate of its 
value to the community and to the individ- 
uals counseled. It is encouraging that 27 
persons out of an approximate total of 125 
possible cases have sought the counseling 
service in the brief period of 31/2 weeks. Re- 
ports from the counselors indicate that in the 
majority of cases only immediate referral or 
simple informational interviews were neces- 
sary. However, 4 cases required counseling, 
and the apparent and anticipated accomplishments 
in these few cases amply justify all efforts in the 
project thus far. 

This progress report is not to be considered 
an attemt to set up the immediate results as 
the criterion on which to determine the value 
of the service in Montgomery County. The 
project ; romises to grow and become more 
efficient and provides ample justification for 
its continuation. 


The Community Adult Counseling Service of Grand Junction, Colo. 


DWIGHT C. BAIRD 


Supervisor, Occupational Information and Guidance, State Board for Vocational Education 


I. Description of the Community 
a. Geographical location 
Western Colorado—West of the Con- 
tinental Divide—about the center of 
the State north and south; 260 miles 
from Denver. 
b. Economic activities 
1. Chief industries 
Railroad shops. Shipping and 
trade center a agricul- 
tural area. Fruit, sugar beets, 
sheep, and cattle. 
2. Population 
12,000. Largely business and 
tradespeople railroad work- 


ers. Many home owners; fairly 
stable population. 
c. Special cultural or social character- 
istics 


Standard of living average or above. 
Population largely native white. 
II. Why Community Was Selected 
Criteria used 
Sympathetic educational leadership; 
desirable size and geographical loca- 
tion; availability of potential coun- 
selors; and ability of the community 
to organize facilities and financial sup- 
ort. 
Ill. Administration and Organization 
a. Community advisory committee 
1. Agencies represented in member- 
ship 
20-25 community agencies in- 
vited to send representatives to 
preliminary including 
education, civic clubs, public 
welfare, Employment Service, Se- 
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organized in all of the population centers of 
the county. Countywide organizations, such 
as 4-H Clubs, Home Demonstration Clubs, 
and Singing Conventions, in addition to the 
church organizations, provide social advan- 
tages. One theater, located near the center of 
the county, with good roads accessible to 
other parts of the county, provides recreation 
for many of the citizens. As a whole, the 
people of Montgomery County are a moun- 
taineer people raised to the highest type of 
mountaineer citizenship. 


Why the Community Was Selected 


Montgomery County was chosen by the 
State Department of Education as a center for 
an experiment in adult counseling services be- 
cause it was a typical rural mountain com- 
munity. It had few organized agencies; 
varied counseling problems; and individuals 
who might need services. Leadership in the 
county was not lacking. The problem arising 
from sparse population and small villages 
was worth trying to solve, since many similar 
communities exist in the State. 


Organization for Counseling Service 


The first step in the plan for a counseling 
project in Montgomery County consisted of a 
county-wide meeting, held in the office of the 
County School Supervisor during the first 
week of February, 1944. Attending this 
meeting were representatives of Selective Ser- 
vice, Veterans Administration, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Farm Security Administration, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, County 
Health Department, American Red Cross, 
County Newspaper, Farm Credit Corporation, 
Bank of Montgomery County, Montgomery 
County Canning Factory, Black Springs Lum- 
ber Company, Bird and Son Slate Processing 
Company, the legal and medical professions, 
and the four consolidated high schools of 
Montgomery County. 

The State Supervisor of Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance explained the nature of 
the project and those present pledged their 
personal cooperation and support. The at- 
tendants at this first meeting constitute a 
county-wide advisory committee which is 
now functioning. Practically every group 


represented in this organization meeting has 
cooperated to the fullest extent to make the 
project a success and has extended every 
courtesy in a cooperative effort to furnish 
each counseling representative a statement of 
the services available to the public. 

It was decided at the organization meeting 
that each of the four consolidated high schools 
in the county should serve as a counseling 
center, and the School Superintendents as- 
sumed responsibility to do the counseling per- 
sonally or in cooperation with their teachers 
or with other community leaders. Some 
Superintendents have full-time office secre- 
taries, while others have only student 
helpers. 

The office of the County School Supervisor 
has been made a clearinghouse for the collec- 
tion and distribution of materials for the 
counseling project and for the assembly of 
data for progress reports. However, the 
Superintendents have been held accountable 
to this office only in terms of exchange of co- 
operative services. 

The Superintendents have met to develop 
plans for the project. Representatives of 
State and national vocational guidance ser- 
vices have contributed to these meetings. 
These Superintendents are under full-time 
contract and no additional compensation has 
been allowed for the counseling service, nor 
have faculty members received extra pay for 
the special service. The only extra cost to the 
schools incidental to such service has been a 
small item for postage and for printing of 
counseling forms. It is conceded that the 
financial conditions of these school districts 
makes it impossible to appropriate large 
amounts for this special service. 

Each school has set aside two to three 
hours daily for two to three days each week 
for the service. There is naturally some 
variation in the schedule. The hours range 
from 1:30 to 5:00 p.m. 

Outside counselors have not participated in 
the project, except in the case of the Norman 
School, where the Home Service Chairman of 
the county Red Cross has served. 


Procedures and Cases Handled 


Locating the individuals in the school com- 
munities who had returned from military 
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service or from war work was the first step. 
The senior high school social science classes 
made this investigation, securing the informa- 
tion from the student body and from military 
induction records. This investigation re- 
vealed that approximately 125 veterans of 
World War II and war workers are now resi- 
dents of the county. To publicize the proj- 
ect, form letters were mailed to these pros- 
pects. These letters contained the schedules 
indicating the time at which the prospective 
counselees should call at their respective 
school centers to receive the counseling 
service. 

After two months’ preparation the counsel- 
ing service was begun and has been operating 
for 3'/2 weeks. During this time 27 persons 
have appeared at the counseling centers and 
each one has had a conference with a School 
Superintendent or some member of his faculty. 
Following is the breakdown of the number 
counseled: 


Men Women Total 


Veterans......... il 0 1l 
War workers..... 5 4 9 
4 3 7 


Types of Cases 
Requiring only immediate referral 7 
Requiring only simple informa- 
tional interviews.............. 16 
Requiring counseling techniques.. 4 


The brief time in which the counseling 
service has been operating makes it impos- 
sible to make a conservative estimate of its 
value to the community and to the individ- 
uals counseled. It is encouraging that 27 
persons out of an approximate total of 125 
possible cases have sought the counseling 
service in the brief period of 31/2 weeks. Re- 
ports from the counselors indicate that in the 
majority of cases only immediate referral or 
simple informational interviews were neces- 
sary. However, 4 cases required counseling, 
and the apparent and anticipated accomplishments 
in these few cases amply justify all efforts in the 
project thus far. 

This progress report is not to be considered 
an attempt to set up the immediate results as 
the criterion on which to determine the value 
of the service in Montgomery County. The 
project ;romises to grow and become more 
efficient and provides ample justification for 
its continuation. 


The Community Adult Counseling Service of Grand Junction, Colo. 


DWIGHT C. BAIRD 


Supervisor, Occupational Information and Guidance, State Board for Vocational Education 


I. Description of the Community 
a. Geographical location 
Western Colorado—West of the Con- 
tinental Divide—about the center of 
the State north and south; 260 miles 
from Denver. 
b. Economic activities 
1. Chief industries 
Railroad shops. Shipping and 
trade center for a wide agricul- 
tural area. Fruit, sugar beets, 
sheep, and cattle. 
2. Population 
12,000. Largely business and 
tradespeople and railroad work- 
ers. Many home owners; fairly 
stable population. 
c. Special elena or social character- 
istics 


Standard of living average or above. 
Population largely native white. 
II. Why Community Was Selected 
Criteria used 
Sympathetic educational leadership; 
desirable size and geographical loca- 
tion; availability of potential coun- 
selors; and ability of the community 
to organize facilities and financial sup- 
rt. 
III. Administration and Organization 
a. Community advisory committee 
1. Agencies represented in member- 
ship 
20-25 community agencies in- 
vited to send representatives to 
preliminary meeting, including 
education, civic clubs, public 
welfare, Employment Service, Se- 
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lective Service, veterans’ er 
zation, churches, labor, and the 
press. 

How selected 

From this group an executive 
committee of 5 members was set 
up to work out the details for the 
community counseling service. 
The President of Mesa College 
was made chairman of this com- 
mittee; the other four were the 
Superintendent of the city schools 
and the representatives of Selec- 
tive Service, Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, and the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Functions 

Advisory, and to serve as channel 
for information and publicity. 


b. Organization for counseling 
1. Personnel 


(a) Number: Six to serve on 
regular rotating schedule; 4 
or 5 others available for 
special cases. Clerical help 
available as needed. 

(b) Counseling staff 
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organizations could be obtained 
as needed. 

Location of quarters 

Mesa College where adequate 
office space and filing equipment 
are available. When load justi- 
fies assigning of counselors on a 
definite schedule, the Center can 
be moved to the Community 
Building in downtown Grand 
Junction if this seems desirable. 
Specialized community services 
used 

The Clerk of the local Draft 
Board, a retired businessman, has 
given considerable time to this 


as one or more of the counselors 

been designated 

(a) Home Service Chairman of 
the local Red Cross Chapter? 
Discussed: No definite action 


yet. 
(b) Reemployment committee- 

man of the local Selective 

Service Board? 

Discussed: No definite action 


t. 
(1) How selected: Invited IV. Cases Han fed 


participate fe a. Case load breakdown 
of a joint conference o 
1. to types of individuals 
College, = Ad a, No persons have actually pre- 
sented themselves to the Coun- 
seling Center for help. Three 
Gai male veterans and one male de- 
tion and Guidance. fense worker have made in- 

(2) Responsible to whom: quiries of members of the coun- 
The President of Mesa seling staff. 

College who was elected 2. According to types of cases 
chairman of the Execu- (a) Three wanting jobs were re- 
tive Committee. ferred to USES. 

(3) Schedule of hours: By (b) Two of these indicated desire 
appointment either dur- for help in planning later on. 
ing the day or evenings. One was referred to the 

(4) Paid or volunteer: Vol- Veterans Administration for 
unteer during early information about its pro- 

Stages. gram. 
2. Financial support V. Activities of Other Community Agencies 
To be borne jointly by College Contributing to the Service 
and School District No. 1 in the None 
preliminary _— Community VI. Special Services to the Community as an 
representatives felt that adequate Outgrowth of the Counseling Service 
financial support from community None 
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The Community Adult Counseling Service of Coffeyville, Kan. 


W. F. CURRIER 


Chairman, Community Counseling Service 


Description of the Community 
a. Geographical location: In southeast 
Kansas, 65 miles west of Joplin, Mo., 
75 miles north of Tulsa, Okla., 180 
miles southwest of Kansas City, 
Mo., and 150 miles southeast of 
Wichita, Kan. Practically on the 
State line between Kansas and Okla- 
homa. It is in the south half of 
Montgomery County of which Inde- 
— Kan., is the county seat. 
conomic activities 
1. Chief industries: The industries 
are diversified, with oil-well ma- 
chinery manufacturing being the 
chief industry. 

(a) Sinclair Refining Co., 650 
employees. 

(b) Co-operative Refinery Assn., 
500 employees. 

(c) Parkersburg Rig & Reel, 500 
employees. Usually make 
oil-well machinery but now 
doing work for the Navy. 

(d) Jensen’s Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 100 to 150 employees. 
Making oil-well machinery 
and work for the Navy. 

(e) Ozark Smelting and Mining 
Company, 350 employees. 
Subsidiary of Sherwin-Wil- 
liams. Paint Pigments. 

Cf) Multiscope Inc., 150 em- 
loyees. Doing work for 
avy. 

(g) Page Milk Company, 75 em- 

ployees. Condensed Milk. 

Ch) Missouri Pacific Division 
Point, Round House and 
Shop, 350 employees. 

(i) Acme Foundry and Machine 


(m) Several small industries do- 
ing oil-well machinery re- 
pairs and war work, also 


special supplies. Total, 50 


employees. 
2. Population: Size and character- 
istics 


(a) Population of 1940, 17,355 in 
the city limits, with approx- 
imately 1,000 living in sub- 
urbs. 

(b) The town for its size is 
highly industrial, with most 
of the workers being highl 
skilled and semfekilled. 
Comparatively few laborers 
compared with the number 
of workers. 

(c) Special cultural or social 
characteristics. 

1. The town is known as a 
“dinner bucket’’ town. 
Aside from a good school 
system, a junior 
college, the town has few 
cultural resources. 

2. The people are interested 
in the students. Music 
study is stressed in the 
schools. A concert asso- 
ciation~each year usually 
brings in special enter- 
tainment. 

3. The town is made up of 13 
per cent Negroes. No 
separate schools for Ne- 
groes above the eighth 
rade. 

4. Foreign-born people in 
the town, less than 1 per 
cent. 


Shop, 175employees. Doing II. Why Community Was Chosen 


foundry and machine work. a. 
(Gj) North American Car Com- b. 
pany, 150 employees. Build- 
ing and repairing tank cars. 
(k) Feed Mills: Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., and Blue Tag Mills, 150 


employees. c. 
(1) Moore-Lowry Flour Mill, 
100 employees. 


Strategic location in the State. 

The school administration was inter- 
ested in the experiment and willing 
to make svalialle the necessary per- 
sonnel, housing, equipment, and 
supplies. 

Trained counselor to initiate pro- 
gram and give in-service training to 
additional counselors. 
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III. Administration and Organization 
a. Community advisory committee 
1. Agencies and interests represented 
in membership: American Red 
Cross, Chamber of Commerce, 
Montgomery County Welfare 
Department, Coffeyville Office, 
American Legion, Selective Ser- 
vice, American War Dads, U. S. 
Employment Service, Lions Club, 
Rotary Club, Public Schools, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and 
others. 
2. How selected 
By invitation from the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. They served 
on a cooperative, voluntary basis. 
3. Functions 
(a) Tofurnish central office where 
information for dislocated 
ople may be channeled 
(b) tS coordinate the efforts of 
the agencies to avoid over- 
lapping and ‘‘passing the 
buck”’ 
(c) To furnish educational infor- 
mation to returning veterans 
(d) To give tests concerning abil- 
ity and interest for educa- 
tional opportunities and jobs 
(e) To study the post-war needs 
and opportunities of the com- 
munity 

b. Organization for counseling 

1. Personnel 

(a) Two professional, one cleri- 
cal available 

(b) Counseling staff 

(1) How selected: Unani- 
mously agreed to use 
school counselors during 
the experiment. Very 
little counseling has been 
needed to date. 

(2) Responsible to whom: 
Community Counselin 
Service and 
ent of Schools. 

(3) Schedule of work hours: 
Office open 8 to 5 P.M. 
daily, except Saturday, 9 
to 12 a.m. 

(4) Paid, volunteer, or other: 
Paid by Coffeyville 
School System; of 
their regular work. 
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2. Financial support, extent, and 
source 
For the duration of the experi- 
ment, by the Local Board of Edu- 
cation 

3. Location of quarters and physical 
facilities 
McFarland Trade School offices, 
Coffeyville, Kan. 

4. Specialized community services 
used: No need up to date 
(a) Montgomery County Medi- 

cal Association 

(b) U. S. Employment Service 


(c) County Welfare Office 
(d) American Red Cross 
(e) Others 


5. Has one or more of the counselors 
been designated as Home Service 
Chairman of American Red Cross 
or reemployment Committeeman 
of local Selective Service Board? 
(a) One of the members of the 
committee is already the 
Home Service Chairman of 
the local Red Cross Chapter. 

(b) Both reemployment commit- 
teemen of the local Selective 
Service Board are members of 
the Community Counseling 
Service. 

IV. Cases Handled 
a. Case load breakdown 

1. According to types of individuals 
Number of 
(a) Veterans—three men 
(b) War workers—no war work- 

ers 
(c) Others—no others 
2. According to types of cases 


Number of those: 

(a) Requiring only immediate 
referral—none 

(b) Requiring only simple in- 
formational interviews—one. 
This boy was already arrang- 
ing with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration to go to school, 
but needed additional infor- 
mation. 

(c) Requiring counseling tech- 
niques—two. Two colored 
boys who had been dis- 
charged from the Service, 
want further training, and 
cases are still pending. 
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Note: Although we are prepared 
to handle a good case-load, 
there are very few, as the 
cases now coming in are all 
being handled satisfactorily 
through the Reemployment 
Committeeman of the Selec- 
tive Service Board, American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and Veterans Adminis- 
tration. The Chairman of 
the Community Counseling 
Service has been in contact 
with these organizations at 
all times. 

V. Activities of Other Community Agencies 

a. Consumer surveys: None deemed nec- 
essary at this time. 

b. Occupational surveys: Being made 
by vf Commerce. 

c. Others: A survey of local industries 
concerning the employment of dis- 
abled veterans and others is antici- 
pated. Committee members wish 
this survey made as soon as 
as the placement of disabled persons 
will be one of the most difficult re- 
sponsibilities of the community. 
Most of our industries require appli- 
cants to take physical examinations; 


and we must persuade them to take 
disabled persons. 
VI. Special Services to the Community as an 
Outgrowth of the Counseling Service 
a. Showing need for special training: 
No need for special training at 
howing need for special recreational 
facilities: There is a great need in 
Coffeyville. Special recreation com- 
mittees set up by the mayor and a 
full-time recreational director are in 
charge of this program. 
General Remarks: 

Although we have had practically no cases 
and apparently very little need for any ser- 
vices at present, it is agreed by members of the 
committee who represent nearly all the patri- 
otic organizations and Government agencies 
in the community, that such an organization 
as the Community Counseling Service is emi- 
nently worth while and will no doubt be 
needed in the near future. 

There is 100 per cent cooperation among the 
organizations. They feel that there is much 
to be done, that each organization will have 
its hands full, and anything that will help to 
reduce overlapping of effort and will more 
efficiently channel information and dislocated 
persons into the proper agency will be of value. 


The Community Adult Counseling Service of Topeka, Kan. 


KENNETH H. MEYERS 


Director 


Description of the Community 


EOGRAPHICAL LOCATION. Topeka, the 
G capital city of Kansas, is located on the 
Kaw River at an elevation of 932.43 fect 
above sea level. Federal highways U. S. 24 
and 40 east and west, and U. S. 75 north and 
south, intersect at Topeka. The geographic 
center of the United States is only a few miles 
west. Main-line transportation arteries radi- 
ate in all directions from Topeka. 

Economic Activities. Topeka’s State Capitol 
building looks down upon a prosperous middle 
west city that has never shown a decrease in 
population. According to the Federal Census 


the urban population today is 76,000, subur- 
ban 88,000. 

The typical Topekan (representing 85 per 
cent of the city’s population) is native-born 
white, probably descended from New England 
ancestry. 

A glance at Topeka's major income sources 
shows clearly the diversification that has 
helped Topeka to be a constant bright spot on 
economic maps. The mineral and agricul- 
tural wealth of Kansas provides a substantial 
background, especially the Kaw Valley, 
which is one of the richest farm areas in the 
world. The food-processing industries, To- 
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peka’'s first ranking enterprises, are of primary 
importance and always have demand markets. 
Printers and publishers have made Topeka a 
major production center. This industry em- 
ploys more than 2,000 people and does an 
annual volume of business of more than 
$7,000,000. Metal industries rank third in 
importance and find markets throughout the 
area between the Mississippi River and the 
West Coast. Topeka is the home of The 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad. 
The general offices and shops employ 3,900 
Topekans and provide an annual pay-roll of 
$6,000,000. In addition, Topeka is also 
served by the Union Pacific, Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific, and the Missouri Pacific 
railroads. Topeka has a modern airport. 
Topeka’s industrial foundations are wide- 
spread and firm. 

Special Cultural and So-ial Characteristics. A 
sound program of school administration 
strikes the keynote of Topeka’s public-school 
system. The Topeka High School is one of 
the Nation's finest. The 32 modern public- 
school buildings represent an investment of 
more than $5,473,808. In addition there are 
9 parochial schools, 9 business and trade 
schools, and a public night school department 
for adult education. Recently, approximately 
$300,000 of NYA equipment was turned over 
by the Government to Topeka’s leading trade 
school. Washburn College, recognized as an 
institution of high standing throughout the 
Midwest, completes Topeka’s educational 
facilities, which range from kindergarten to 
college. 

Supplementing Topeka’s educational facil- 
ities are the libraries of the State of Kansas, 
the City of Topeka, Washburn College, and 
the Topeka High School—more than 400,000 
volumes in all. In addition there is an un- 
usually complete genealogical library and one 
of the finest historical newspaper collections 
in the United States. There are 26 local social 
service agencies as well as many on both 
national and State levels which serve Topeka 
citizens. 


Why the Community Was Chosen 


1. Strategic location in the State 
2. The school administration was inter- 
ested and willing to make available the 


necessary personnel, housing, equip- 
ment, and supplies 

3. Trained counselor was available to ini- 
tiate the program and give in-service 
training to additional counselors. 


Administration and Organization 


Commu rity Advisory Committee. The organi- 
zation o! the Topeka Advisory Committee is 
the result of the cooperative planning of both 
public and private agencies. The Board of 
Education has chosen a director to represent 
them in the promotional and administrative 
work. 

The following local, national, and State 
agencies were represented at the first advisory 
committee meeting: Local—Red Cross, City 
and County Health Director; Director of the 
Council of Social Agencies (representing all 
social agencies); Provident Association; Rep- 
resentatives from Chamber of Commerce; a 
local business man; Representatives of the 
Press, Local Board of Education, School Ad- 
ministration; Director of local Vocational 
Education; YMCA, and YWCA. State and 
National—Veterans Administration, Organi- 
zations such as the American Legion and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, State Director of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Veterans Employ- 
ment, Representatives of the USES, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Training Division 
of the FSA, Selective Service Personnel Divi- 
sion, and American Red Cross. 

In addition to the Topeka Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Local Council of Social Agencies 
has organized a subcommittee to coordinate 
their respective functions. 

The Director of the Topeka Adult Counsel- 
ing Service serves as the chairman of the com- 
mittees. The individual agencies serve with- 
out formal organization. The community 
agencies, both public and private, work with 
dischargees as a part of their agency functions. 
They meet in committee to discuss common 
problems and to arrange for clearance. The 
meeting may be at the call of the Director. 
They work together by mutual understand- 
ing, each finances its own work, and no at- 
tempt has been made to establish an over-all 
controlling body. 

Organization for Counseling. At present, the 
counseling staff consists of 7 persons, 4 women 
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and 3 men, including the Director. They 
serve on the local high school staff, except 
one woman who is Supervisor of Tests and 
Measurements for the city schools. Two 
women staff members have had special train- 
ing in counseling and tests and measurements. 
Another woman on the staff is the local high 
school counselor of girls, who has had con- 
siderable counseling experience in addition to 
her academic training. One of the men of 
the staff is Dean of Boys and acting vice- 
principal; another has had special training in 
counseling and is an expert in setting up a 
filing system. 

Professional counselors, representing the 
community agencies, will be added as the 
need arises. Representatives of agencies in 
the community have offered their services, 
and are to be called for consultation when 
needed. 

At the present time each staff member is on 
duty 1 hour a day. When necessary, schedules 
will be adjusted. Counselors are volunteers 
and are responsible to the Director, who rep- 
resents the Board of Education. 

The Director is conducting a 30-day train- 
ing course for the members of the staff. The 
training course was outlined by the State 
Supervisor of Occupational Information and 
Guidance. The class meets for an hour once 
a week. 

Under the direction of the State Supervisor 
of Occupational Information and Guidance, 
considerable study has been given to tests 
that should be available for use in the coun- 
seling service. Standardized tests of aptitude, 
personality, vocational inventory, intelli- 
gence, and achievement are being adminis- 
tered by the counseling service. 

Two students from the cooperative office 
practice class each provide clerical help 1 
hour aday. Proctors are available during the 
remaining hours of the school day, but do no 
clerical work. The office of the Supervisor 
of Occupational Information and Guidance 
has given clerical assistance. 

The Board of Education is financing the 
Adult Counseling Service during the experi- 
mental period. The Superintendent's office 
has provided necessary materials and equip- 
ment. 

The city librarian has organized and as- 


sembled reading and study materials. Con- 
veniently located, the shelves are especially 
identified as reserved exclusively for voca- 
tional guidance and testing materials. Sev- 
eral new books and pamphlets have been 
added to the library. 

The Topeka Adult Counseling Service is 
located in the Topeka Senior High School 
Building. The room is furnished with 3 
desks, a typewriter, telephone, and filing 
cases. An up-to-date filing system is being 
organized. A reception room with appro- 
priate furniture is planned, and an enclosed 
space appropriate for private conferences. 


Cases Handled 


According to Types of Individuals. At the 
present writing 8 cases, men Veterans, World 
War II, have cleared through the office of the 
Topeka Adult Counseling Service. 

Requiring only immediate referral. Case 1 was 
referred to the State Department for Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. Tuition and books 
were supplied by the department. After 
graduation in the spring from college, sum- 
mer employment is being arranged so the ap- 
plicant can continue graduate work. 

Case 2 is disappointed because he cannot 
obtain employment with a radio station as an 
announcer and entertainer. The counselor 
has found that the applicant has talent. A 
try-out with the local radio station is being 
arranged. In the meantime, employment has 
been found for the applicant with the local 
post office. 

Case 3 was referred to the State Department 
for Vocational Rehabilitation. Applicant 
obtained treatment for disability and was 
given tuition to continue in college. Em- 
ployment was found for him as a newspaper 
reporter. After finishing his college training, 
arrangements are being made for the applicant 
to do graduate work in journalism. 

Case 4 was referred to the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service because he is physically able to 
work in a war-production plant. Applicant 
has a family to support and needed employ- 
ment. Applicant referred to appropriate 
agency for advice on pension and other 
veteran claims. 

Case 5 was referred to the State Department 
for Vocational Rehabilitation. Tuition was 
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supplied by the State Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Department. Applicant is having scho- 
lastic difficulty in the university. Arrange- 
ments were made for him to secure tutoring 
services and library materials from Topeka 
High School. Applicant referred to appro- 
priate Veterans Service for information rela- 
tive to pensions and other claims. 

Requiring only simple informational interviews. 
Case 6 was given part-time employment to 
enable him to attend business college. Disa- 
bility prohibits applicant from doing heavy 
physical work, therefore it is necessary for 
him to seek training for other types of work. 

Case 7 was referred to the State Selective 
Personnel Department. Applicant was re- 
employed in his previous job with a railroad 
company. Educational needs were analyzed 
and information given. 

Requiring counseling techniques. In case 8 the 
applicant is skilled only as a press feeder, but 
wants other employment at a higher wage. 
He wants an easy job because of disability, 
but at very high wages. He particularly 
wants the security of a Civil Service job. 
This type of position requires special training. 
The applicant seemed to think his status as a 
veteran should give him preference and relieve 
him of educational responsibilities. Appli- 
cant has an elementary education. Applicant 
advised to contact State Department for 
Vocational Rehabilitation to receive treat- 
ment for disability and receive training for 
work comparable to his skills and physical 
ability. Applicant led to recognize that to 
receive the position and wages he desires, he 
must sacrifice time and effort to receive the 
training. 


Activities of Other Contributing Agencies 


Local Chamber of Commerce. The local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in cooperation with the 
U, S. Chamber of Commerce, has organized a 
postwar planning committee on economic 
policy. 

The purpose of this special committee of 
the Topeka Chamber of Commerce is to work 
out a program and policies to indicate action 
which will be taken in the immediate present 
and future, to prepare for readjustments 
which must be in process long before the war 
ceases, and to have ready at hand, for the 
post-war period, facts and analyses and 


choices of action which will enable the com- 
munity to cope adequately with those prob- 
lems which are within the limits of its own 
decision and action, and to cooperate intelli- 
gently and advantageously with other agen- 
cies, on a nation-wide or State-wide basis, 
where situations are beyond the control of any 
one community. 

Consumer and Occupational Surveys. The 
Topeka Chamber of Commerce believes that 
an inventory of Topeka’s assets and the 
changes in the past 2 years should be on a 
factual basis. The city should know what it 
has lost in manpower and industry, what it 
has gained that may be temporary in char- 
acter, and how much of the old may reason- 
ably be expected to return and how much 
must be replaced. 

Accordingly, a subcommittee on industrial 
affairs of the Topeka Chamber of Commerce 
is arranging for an industrial survey which 
has been delegated to the City Engineers 
Club. 

The Topeka Board of Education acting 
under the leadership of the Superintendent of 
schools is sponsoring and financing the Com- 
munity Adult Counseling Service during the 
experimental period. In addition, a complete 
program in vocational and adult education is 
established. There are adult re-training and 
refresher courses. There is a readjustment of 
the regular school program to remedy weak- 
nesses emphasized in the war period. Re- 
cently a new trade school was opened to offer 
courses for those about to be inducted into 
the Armed Services. This school will be en- 
larged to meet post-war needs for vocational 
training. 

The local social agencies, acting through 
the Council of Social Agencies, recognize the 
need for better defining their respective func- 
tions. They will coordinate their functions 
to avoid duplication. 

The State Department of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance has given generously 
of counsel and materials. The department's 
library of books, pamphlets, and standard- 
ized tests was made available to the Director 
and his staff. The State Supervisor of Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance prepared 
courses of study and a bibliography of litera- 
ture for the use of Community Adult Counsel- 
ing Staff. 
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interest in the program. The press was repre- 
sented at the committee meetings. Both Community Adult Counseling Service. 


The Topeka newspapers have shownakeen papers gave front-page headline position to 


stories of the organization and progress of the 


The Community Adult Counseling Service of Millinocket, Maine 


Cc. C. ROBINSON 


I. Description of the Community 


a. Geographical location 
216 miles from Portland and 81 miles 
from Bangor 
b. Economic activities 
1. Chief industries 
Manufacturing of pulp wood and 
newsprint paper and cutting and 
peeling pulp wood within a few 
miles’ radius of the town. Mil- 
linocket is the gateway to the 
famous Katahdin region, center 
for sporting camps for hunters 
and fishermen and for youth 
camps. 
_2. Population 
U. S. Census of 1940 gave Milli- 
nocket a population of 6,223. It 
is now estimated by the town 
officials to be approximately 1,500 
ople less, or 4,723. Many per- 
4 have left the town for a 
Armed Services and industrial 
war plants in southern New Eng- 
land. 
c. Special cultural or social character- 
istics 
An isolated community with a good 
pay-roll and a good standard of liv- 
ing. Youth have been inclined to 
stay in the town rather than leaving 
for occupational opportunity, until 
the war began. 


Il. Why Community Was Selected 


Since pulp and paper manufacturing is 
the leading industry of the State, it was 
thought desirable to include one pulp 
mill town in the Adult Counseling ex- 
periment. Good cooperation was as- 
sured by the local school authorities, 
and the presence of an experienced man 
as vocational counselor at the high 
school gave promise of skilful guidance. 


III. Administration and Organization 


a. Community advisory committee 


IV. 


In Millinocket an efficient Reem- 
Committee was already 
unctioning, composed of representa- 
tives of industry, the American Le- 
gion, Selective Service, as well as the 
town clerk who also represents one 
of the veterans’ organizations. To 
this committee was added a coun- 
selor. 


b. Organization for counseling 

The person responsible for counsel- 
ing is the vocational guidance coun- 
oe at the high akeel. He has 
done his adult counseling either on 
school time or by evening appoint- 
ment. He is an active member of the 
Reemployment Committee of the 
Selective Service Board. 


Cases Handled 

Nine veterans have so far used the com- 
munity adult counseling service, of 
which 5 required only immediate refer- 
ral and 4 required simple information. 
Two other cases have involved obtain- 
ing information from the Veterans’ 
Facility at Togus for one returned sol- 
dier; and drugs for treatment of another 
soldier. 


. Activities of Other Community Agencies 


None en Chamber of Commerce. 
(See item VI) 


. Special Services to the Community 


An occupational survey has been con- 
ducted in Millinocket and East Milli- 
nocket, a nearby community, with a 

ulp mill under the same ownership. 

his survey was organized by the State 
Department of Education and executed 
with the cooperation of the local school 
authorities. Data were collected from 
168 establishments in Millinocket and 
22 in East Millinocket, revealing the 
numbers of persons employed in 1941, in 
the spring of 1944, and estimates for em- 
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ployment opportunities in the first year 
after the close of the war. 

The Survey Report covers such items as: 
Employment problems in Millinocket, 
wages in wartime, age of employees, op- 
portunities for beginning workers and 
physically handicapped, statistical sum- 
maries, estimates of post-war employ- 
ment, students’ contribution to war 
effort through part-time jobs, jobs and 


VIL. 


further education, record of the class of 
1942 of the local high school, and study 
of trades and services in Millinocket 
compared with 8 sample towns and cities 
throughout the State. 

Forms and Records Developed 

A counselor's record sheet and referral 
card were developed for use at Milli- 
nocket and elsewhere throughout the 
State. 


The Community Adult Counseling Service of Thurmont, Md. 


R. FLOYD CROMWELL 


State Supervisor, Occupational Information and Guidance Service 


Description of the Community 

a. Geographical location 
Thurmont is located in the northeast- 
ern section of Frederick County in the 
western part of the State near the 
Pennsylvania line. 

b. Economic activities. 

1. Thurmont is an unfortunate com- 
munity in the matter of industry 
in that the only local opportunity 
which furnishes much employ- 
ment is the Contracting 
Company which specializes in 
road building for that section of 
the State. That means employ- 
ment is spotty and undependable. 
The other er opportun- 
ities are in the local stores, ga- 
rages, and in services which are 
available in any community. 

2. The population of the town is 
1,360. It has a patronage area of 
3,000 people. Half 
the population are of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch stock. They are a 
thrifty folk and are ingenious in 
getting along well on a minimum 
income. The other half possess 
all the characteristics of the mi- 
grated mountaineer. Unless em- 
ployment opportunities are avail- 
able to these people, they are 
likely to need 

Why Community Was Selected 
a. Interested principal and county super- 
intendent 


b. An excellent potential adult coun- 
selor 

c. No industries in the community 

d. No USES available 

e. Large number of men in the Service 
and war industries 


III. Administration and Organization 


a. Community advisory committee 

1. Representatives of the following: 
Selective Service Reemployment 
Committee, Lions Club, Red 
Cross, Woman's Club, American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Cashier of Bank, Secretary 
of Welfare Board, County Health 
Officer, and Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

2. These were selected in a confer- 
ence with the principal of the 
high school and a member of his 
faculty. 

3. This committee will serve as ad- 
visory committee to the adult 
counselor and will meet with him 
once a month. Each of the or- 
ganizations represented has agreed 
to the services it will perform. 
The adult counselor will refer ap- 
propriate cases to them. 

b. Organization for counseling 

1. Personnel 
(a) One adult counselor 
(b) The counselor was selected 

by the high school principal 
and the chairman of the com- 
munity advisory committee. 
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He is responsible to the com- 
munity advisory committee. 
At the beginning of the pro- 
gram the counselor will 
hold office hours from 7 to 9 
two nights a week. 

He will be paid from adult 
education funds at the rate of 
$4.50 per night. 

2. For the first centers we are plan- 
ning to use adult education funds, 
appropriated from the State De- 
partment of Education. 

3. The quarters will be in the May- 
or’s office, which has complete 
office equipment. 

4. The vocational shop teacher of 
Thurmont High School has been 
designated as counselor. He will 
serve as the third reemployment 
committeeman of the local Selec- 
tive Service Board. 


IV. Cases Handled 


Due to the acute labor shortage in all 
three of our communities, we have not 
yet placed our programs in operation, 

ut they are ready to function as soon as 
the need arises. 


. Activities of Other Cooperating Com- 


munity Agencies 

The high school class in Problems in 
Democracy and the Local Chamber of 
Commerce conducted a survey to deter- 
mine the number of persons who had 
left the community for war jobs and who 
were commuting to war jobs. The sur- 
vey revealed a total of 654 persons who 
need to make occupational adjustments 
after the war. The Chamber of Com- 
merce, through another survey, has dis- 
covered that there will likely be only 40 
jobs available in the community at the 
end of the war and therefore approxi- 
mately 600 people will be in the local 
labor market. 


The Community Adult Counseling Service of Grand Haven, Mich. 


DOROTHY M. HOLMES 


Veterans’ Counselor 


I. Description of Community 


a. Grand Haven, Michigan, is situated 
on the shore of Lake Michigan at the 
mouth of the Grand River. It is 
about 200 miles east and north from 
Chicago, and 10 miles south of Mus- 
kegon, on highway U. S. 31. Across 
the river to the north are the villages 
of Spring Lake and Ferrysburg. The 
three municipalities, known as the 
Tri-Cities, usually join in community 
projects. 

b. Economic activities 
1. Manufacturing of diversified types 

provides employment for the ma- 
jority of the Tri-Cities’ popula- 
tion, which is approximately 
12,500. The city of Muskegon, 
one of the large defense areas in 
the country, draws heavily on 
this community for labor in war 
lants and for housing. 
2. The area is a resort center with 
summer hotels and cottages. The 


Grand Haven State Park and the 
North Shore County Park, both 
situated on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, along With swimming 
and fishing in the ‘‘Three Wa- 
ters” (Lake Michigan, Spring 
Lake, Grand River), tend to draw 
thousands of people to the Tri- 
Cities during the summer. The 
population which is normally 
about 12,500 during the winter 
months, increases considerably in 
the summer. An active Country 
Club and Yacht Club are added 
attractions. The U. S. Coast 
Guard District Training Station 
and Lifeboat Station are located 
here and a Service Men's Center is 
financed through the Community 
Chest. 

c. The majority of the people in this 
community are of Dutch descent and 
in keeping with their traditions they 
are generally thrifty, religious, and 
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alert to community improvement. 
Community interests, as a whole, 
center around the welfare of the fam- 
ily. The project of a Youth Center is 
being considered at the present time. 
The keen interest in the West Shore 
Symphony and the various music 
clubs is evidence of the community's 
love of music. The forum programs 
arranged each year receive excellent 
support. The schools and their activ- 
ities are of paramount importance 
to the community. 
II. Why Community Was Selected 

Grand Haven was selected because it 

was fairly typical of a community of 

about 10,000 population. It has a 

competent school administration, its 

guidance services were well developed, 

and it had demonstrated through its 

community council ability to cooperate 

on a community basis. 

III. Administration and Organization 

a. The Grand Haven Community Ad- 
visory Committee is known as the 
‘“‘Local Council of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs,’’' in accordance with the State 
Plan for Veterans’ Counseling Cen- 
ters adopted in Lansing, April 4, 


1944. 
1. Composed of representatives of 26 
agencies representing labor, em- b. 


pioyers, farm, church, school, 

city, country, civic, fraternal, ser- 

vice, and Veterans’ interests. 

(a) List of member agencies 
which make up the local 
Council of Veterans’ Affairs: 
American Red Cross, Com- 
munity Chest, Farm Bureau 
Federation, Central Labor 
Council, CIO, American Le- 
gion, American Legion Aux- 
iliary, Ottawa County Sol- 
diers’ Relief Commission, Ki- 
wanis Club, Employers’ 


Women’s Club, Spring Lake 
Board of Education, Selective 
Service, Ministerial Associa- 
tion, Catholic Churches, 
Grand Haven City Council, 
Grand Haven Board of Edu- 
cation, Spanish American 
War Veterans, Elks Lodge, 
Community Council, and 
U. S. Employment Service. 

(b) Other organization repre- 
sentatives will doubtless be 
added. 

2. The Community Council invited 
representatives of the community 
agencies to meet to discuss the 
need for adult counseling service. 
The Community Council also ar- 
ranged meetings to plan the or- 

anization of a counseling service 
returning veterans—the spe- 
cialized type of counseling which 
the representatives agreed was 
most needed in Grand Haven and 
community at the present time. 

3. The Local Council of Veterans’ 
Affairs will act in the capacity of 
an Advisory Board; select the 
Administrative Committee; and 
shape policies relating to the 
Veterans’ Counseling Service. 

The Executive Committee serves as 

the Administrative body. 

1. Composed of: chairman, secre- 
tary, and one representative from 
each of the following organiza- 
tions: Red Cross, American Le- 
gion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Board of Education, and City 
Council. 

2. The Executive Committee is di- 
rectly responsible for completing 
the organization and continuing 
the administration of the Veter- 
ans’ Counseling Service for Grand 
Haven and community. 


Committee for Economic De- c. Organization for Counseling 


velopment, Rotary Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Spring Lake Village Council, 


! In Michigan the Community Adult Counseling proj- 
ects, because of various internal factors, have confined 
their objectives to serving veterans. Recent reports in- 
dicate that veterans’ families and relatives are also served 
in some places, and that the program may be enlarged. 


1. Personnel for Grand Haven Veter- 
ans’ Counseling Service 
(a) Counselor and _ Assistant 
Counselor have been chosen. 
Part-time receptionist (cleri- 
cal help) will soon be given 
consideration. 
(b) Counseling Staff 
(1) Selected by Executive 
Committee and approved 
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by the Local Council of 
Veterans’ Affairs 

(2) Counseling Staff is re- 
sponsible to the Execu- 
tive Committee 

(3) Schedule of working 
hours—office will be 
open: 

Daily except Saturday: 
9:30 a.m. to 12 noon; 
1:30 p.m. to5p.m. Sat- 
urdays: 9:30 a.m. to 12 
noon 

Appointments will be ar- 
ranged to accommodate 
employed veterans un- 
able to call during office 
hours. Home visits will 
also be made in cases 
where illness or disabil- 
ities make it impossible 
for the veteran to come 
to the office. 

(4) The counselor is a full- 
time paid worker and 
will have a volunteer as- 
sistant. 


2. Financial support received as of 


April 24, 1944: 
(a) City of Grand Haven $400 


(Quarterly) 

Board of Education 400 

(Quarterly) 

Village of Spring Lake 75 

American Legion 100 

Anderson-Bolling Co. 100 
Total $1,075 


(b) The Community Chest, Ot- 
tawa County Board of Super- 
visors, Farm Bureau, and 
other organizations will be 
asked to supply the funds 
needed to finance the Veter- 
ans’ Counseling Service for 
Grand Haven and commun- 
ity. 


3. The Veterans’ Counseling Service 


office is in the Masonic Temple 

building, which is centrally lo- 

cated in downtown Grand Haven. 

(a) Includes office and waiting 
room 

(b) Two desks, chairs, and files, 
as well as a library table have 
been donated. A typewriter 
and stand have been loaned 
for immediate use. The 


Spring Lake Parent-Teacher 
Association produced a pro- 
gram and donated the entire 
proceeds for additional fur- 
nishings and office equip- 
ment. 

4. The following specialized com- 
munity services have been used: 
Bureau of Social Welfare, Probate 
Court, Red Cross, U. S. Public 
Health Service, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, Grand Haven Voca- 
tional Department, State Board 
of Control for Vocational Educa- 
tion (regional office in Grand 
Rapids), and Ottawa County 
Register of Deeds. 

5. The volunteer assistant to the 
counselor has been designated to 
act as reemployment committee- 
man of the local Selective Service 
Board. 

IV. Cases Handled 
a. The total number of cases handled as 
of April 24 is 10. Because the Grand 

Haven Veterans’ Counseling Service 

office opened on the day this report 

is being made, these cases were inter- 
viewed by special appointments in 
other offices or in the homes. 

1. The types of individuals were 
(a) 8 Gmen) Veterans (7, World 

War II; 1, World War ID 
(b) 1 wife of World War I 
Veteran 
(c) 1 other 

2. According to typés of cases 

(a) 3cases required only immedi- 
ate referral 

(b) 1 case required only simple 
informational interview 

(c) 6 cases required counseling 
techniques 

3. Obstacles encountered 
(a) 3 cases required hospitaliza- 

tion 
(b) 5 cases dealt with claims: 4 
insurance, 2 pensions, 3 re- 
habilitation, 1 mustering out 
pay 
(c) 2 cases—new employment 
b. Counselor needs more informational 
material in order to handle cases effi- 
ciently and promptly? 


2 These and other needs have been supplied by action 
on the State level. 
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1. Through central office supplying 
local offices 
2. By means of training conferences. 
V. Activities of Other Agencies 

a. Community surveys of various types 
have been made. The Grand Haven 
office opened the day of this report so 
these surveys have not yet been util- 
ized. 

b. Plans are being made to make a sur- 
vey — the community services 
which will benefit the returning 
veteran. This should be of service to 
this oflice. 

VI. Special Services to the Community as an 
outgrowth of the Counseling Service 

a. Counseling Service too new to evalu- 
ate now 

b. No forms or records developed as yet 

c. Folder covering information for the 
= from the inception of the idea 
or a counseling service to the present. 

VII. Summary 

a. Because the Veterans’ Counseling 
Service office was opened officially 
April 24, 1944, it is impossible at this 
time (May 1, 1944) to evaluate the 
effectiveness of this service. How- 
ever, since 10 cases were referred to 
us even before the physical set-up for 
the program was established, there is 

wiles y a need for this type of 

service. 

; b. The Grand Haven counselor assumed 
her duties April 1, 1944. Until the 
official opening, April 24, she made 
community contacts. In order to be- 
come better acquainted with State 


Veterans’ Counselor 


I. Description of the Community 
a. Geographical location 
Kalamazoo is midway between De- 
troit and Chicago. It is located on 
highway U. S. 12, connecting these b. 
larger cities, and on U. S. 131, anorth 
and south road connecting Indiana 
and Grand Rapids; also on State 
trunk M-43. It is 40 miles east of 


and Federal care of veterans in Michi- 
gan, she visited the Veterans Admin- 
istration, Dearborn; Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Fort Custer; and the 
Soldiers’ Home, Grand Rapids. She 
conferred with the Chief Medical 
Officers in both of the Veterans’ 
Facilities and with the Adjutant at 
the Home. She attended the two- 
day conference in Lansing, April 4 
and 5; visited the Regional office of 
the State Board of Control for Voca- 
tional Education in Grand Rapids; 
the Fort Custer Station Hospital and 
Percy Jones General Hospital, Battle 
Creek; the Veterans’ Counseling 
Centers in Grand Rapids and Kala- 
mazoo; and a Red Cross Conference 
(one-day) on Claims work, Grand 
Rapids. In addition to these out-of- 
town contacts, local conferences were 
held with the Selective Service Clerk; 
USES Manager; Grand Haven Tribune 
reporter; American Legion, service 
officer; Reemployment Committee- 
man; Chamber of Commerce execu- 
tive secretary; High School principal 
and coordinators; Red Cross Home 
Service chairman; and the VFW, ser- 
vice officer. Appointments are now 
being made for future conferences to 
establish a working understanding 
with individuals and organizations 
and to lay a solid foundation for the 
program of Veterans’ Counseling 
Service in Grand Haven and the com- 
munity. 


The Community Adult Counseling Service of Kalamazoo, Mich. 


EDWARD PUCKETT 


Lake Michigan; 48 miles south of 
Grand Rapids; and Battle Creek is 
20 miles to the east. It is located on 
the Kalamazoo River. 
Economic activities 
1. Chief industries 
Kalamazoo’s industry is well di- 
versified. This diversification and 
the fact that most production is of 


Z 
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consumer goods are important 
factors in maintaining stable busi- 
ness. The largest industry is 
paper making and the specialties 
made out of paper. Stoves and 
celery have given the ao A a wide 
reputation. Drug manufacture is 
extensive. The Consumers Power 
Co. furnishes continuous service. 


2. Population—Size and character- 
istics 
102,000 in Kalamazoo County— 
80,000 urban, and the remainder 
rural. The population of the city 
of Kalamazoo is 86.4 per cent na- 
tive born. Home ownership is 
high. Living conditions are 
pleasant. Recreation advantages 
supplied by the city, the schools, 
and the nearby lakes provide lei- 
sure time activities. Other com- 
munities in the county are well 
located and supplied with modern 
conveniences. 


c. Special cultural or social character- 


istics 

Kalamazoo operated on a pay as you 
gobasis. Kalamazoo owns and oper- 
ates its own water works. 
Municipal parks are numerous and 
well distributed. One, Milham Park, 
is an all-family park with provisions 
for wading, golfing, and picnicking. 
The Health Department is under a 
full-time physician with a staff of 
bacteriologists and nurses. Death 
rates are low. Kalamazoo has good 
government and attracts to its com- 
mission outstanding business leaders. 
Kalamazoo’s Civic Center, surround- 
ing Bronson Park, with new and 
modern buildings, houses the city 
and county offices, churches, and the 
Civic Auditorium. 

Kalamazoo supports club lectures and 
music courses; there are 7 movie 
houses in the city. Noteworthy are 
the Kalamazoo Symphony of 80 
pieces; the Kalamazoo male chorus 
of 60 voices; the Civic Players, an 
amateur drama organization using 
the Civic Auditorium, where musi- 
cals are also given. Three colleges, 
Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo College, and Naza- 
reth College, are in the city. 

There are two good general hospi- 


tals, Borgess and Bronson; also Fair- 
mount, a county hospital for tuber- 
culosis and contagious diseases; and 
Kalamazoo State hospital, a large 
State mental hospital. 

Schools: Central High with an aver- 
age attendance of 2,300 students; W. 
Harold Upjohn School, a special 
school for crippled children and chil- 
dren with defective vision; grade 
schools strategically located in the 
city and county: 

Kalamazoo has used the community 
chest plan for many years. There are 
several good country clubs and many 
fraternal and social orders. 

Other communities in the county are 
supplied with an adequate school sys- 
tem and cultural advantages in keep- 
ing with their size. 

The rural areas have a well-manned 
rural school system. Distances from 
Kalamazoo proper are smal] and the 
advantages of the city are available 
to the entire population of the 
county. 


II. Why Community Was Selected 
Kalamazoo represents a city of approxi- 
mately 50,000. It has a competent 
school administration and well-devel- 
oped guidance services. 

III. Administration and Organization 
a. Community advisory committee 

1. Agencies and interests represented 
in membership: The City of Kala- 
mazoo—The Mayor, City Man- 
ager, Department of Public Health 

Pp ysician, and a representative 
rom the Dept. of Recreation. 
Also USES, Veterans’ Council, 
Chamber of Commerce, American 
Federation of Labor, American 
Legion, Council of Industrial Or- 
— Disabled American 
eterans, Spanish War Veterans, 
Soldiers Relief Commission, Vol- 
unteer Committeemen, American 
Red Cross, Council of Social 
Agencies, Constance Brown So- 
ciety, Exchange Club, Society for 
the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, Optomists Club, Western 
Michigan College, Kiwanis Club, 
Police Department, Municipal 
Court, Farm Bureau, Catholic 
Church, Upjohn Unemployment 
Trustee Corp., Veterans of For- 
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eign Wars, Canadian Legion, 
Selective Service System, Board of 
Education, Office of Civilian De- 
fense, Children’s Center, Michi- 
gan Society for Crippled Children 
and Disabled Adults, Lions Inter- 
national, Rotary International, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo 
State Hospital, Sheriff's Depart- 
ment, County Prosecutor, County 
Grange, and a Counselor. 
2. How selected 
The members of the advisory com- 
mittee were selected because of 
their interest in the rehabilita- 
tion of the returning Service men 
and because they are in position 
to render actual services. 
3. Functions 
Service and information 


b. Organization for counseling 


1. Personnel 
(a) Number (Professional and 
clerical) 


One 
(b) Counseling staff 

One counselor 

(1) How selected 
Selected by the Board of 
Education of the City of 
Kalamazoo with the ap- 
proval of the community 
advisory committee and 
the board of directors 
of the W. E. Upjohn 
Unemployment Trustee 
Corporation. 

(2) Responsible to whom 
Board of Education 
Kalamazoo Public 
School System 

(3) Schedule of hours 
8:30 a.m. to 5:00 P.M. 

(4) Paid, volunteer, or other 
Paid 

2. Financial support, extent, and 

source 

Supported by the Board of Educa- 

tion 

(1) A grant of money from W. E. 
Upjohn Unemployment Trus- 
tee Corp. 

(2) Board of Education, furnish- 
ings, supplies, and super- 
vision 

(3) Office space given by Selec- 
tive Service 


OCCUPATIONS 


3. Location of quarters and physical 
facilities 
Centrally located in the Selective 
Service building. Facilities con- 
sist of a telephone, office equip- 
ment, and supplies. 
4. Has one or more of the counselors 
been designated as 
(a) Home service Chairman of 
the local Red Cross Chapter? 
No 
(b) Re-employment committee- 
man of the local Selective 
Service Board? 
One counselor has been se- 
lected as a committeeman. 


IV. Cases Handled 
a. Case load breakdown 


1. According to types of individuals, 
number 
(a) Veterans, men and women— 


(b) War workers, men and wo- 
men—O 

(c) Others—2 

2. According to types of cases, num- 

ber 

(a) Requiring only immediate re- 
ferral—13 

(b) Requiring only simple infor- 
mation interviews—6 

(c) Requiring counseling tech- 
niques—19 


V. Activities of Other Community Agencies 
a. Consumer surveys—none 
b. Occupational surveys—made by 


c. 


USES 

Others—USES, employment; Ameri- 

can Red Cross, direct aid, insurance 

service, mustering out pay, disability 

compensation, etc. 

Veterans’ organizations—applica- 

tions for mustering out pay, disabil- 

ity compensation, hospitalization, 

etc. 

Michigan Hospital Commission— 
ychiatric attention 

reap of agency service possibil- 

ities was made by the counselor.) 


VI. Special Services to the Community as An 


a. 


Outgrowth of the Counseling Service 
Showing need for special training 
For veterans, vocational training by 
State Board of Control and schools. 
High-school finishing courses separ- 
ate from regular courses and refresher 
courses. 
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b. Showing need for special recreational 
facilities 
For veterans, YMCA offers a 3- 
month membership free 

c. Others 
Psychiatric service, out-patient psy- 
chiatric clinic centrally located 


Hearing tests and aids, Constance 
Society 

pecial counseling service by High 
School and Colleges 
Luncheon club presidents designated 
veterans rehabilitation their major 
topic. 


The Veterans Counseling Center of Leslie, Mich. 


ELWYN R. DELL 


Superintendent of Schools and Veterans’ Counselor 


Description of Leslie Community 


Leslie is a small town of about 1,400 in- 
habitants, located approximately halfway be- 
tween Jackson and Lansing on U. S. highway 
127 and the New York Central Railway, and 
two miles north of the Ingham-Jackson 
County line. 

Leslie has an active local retail business in 
foods, clothing, feeds, seeds, farm imple- 
ments, and sundry services typical of any 
small town. There are one bank, a post office, 
three restaurants, two drug stores, four gro- 
cery stores, three dry goods stores, three 
beauty shops, one pool room, one printin 
office, two hardware stores, one pre 0 
store, one implement store, two meat markets, 
one garage, and two barber shops. Service 
centers are found in one radio repair shop, one 
blacksmith shop, one garage, three automo- 
tive service stations, and two mortuarics. 
There are one poultry and cream station and 
two grain elevators. There is also a fairly 
large building and supply company. 

In 1942 a small daloese plant opened. At 
its peak during the past year (1943-1944) it 
employed 450 employees on three shifts, but 
at the present time employment has been re- 
duced to about 75. 

The Leslie community is unusual in that 
both agriculture and industry are important. 
Many skilled factory workers employed in 
Jackson and Lansing live in Leslie because of 
the advantages of the small community. 
Leslie serves a large rural area for both busi- 
ness and education. The school has an en- 
rollment of 500 pupils. More than 300 of 


these pupils are in the high school and less 
than 200 are in the grades. Rural pupils con- 
stitute more than half of the high school en- 


rollment. The school is not consolidated but 
operates two buses for transporting high 
school pupils. The high school serves an 
area of about 120 square miles, while the local 
business serves a slightly smaller area. 

The standard of living in Leslie is some- 
what higher than the average cultural char- 
acteristics for small towns. There are two 
prominent churches and two others active to 
asmall degree. In the winter a woman's club 
meets weekly, and a man’s organization meets 
once a month. The rural residents are deeply 
concerned over matters of general welfare and 
accept their responsibilities as citizens. 

Leslie has both water and gas service in 
town. 


Why Leslie Was Selected! 


Leslie was selected because it represents a 
typical Michigan community—a small town 
of approximately 1,000 population, serving 
the rural area and also close enough to an in- 
dustrial city so that many residents commute 
to the nearby city of jo hey It has shown 
its ability to work together as a community 
and has excellent leadership in the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, who has a good guidance 
program in his schools. 


Administration and Organization 


A community advisory committee was or- 
ganized by representatives from 8 organiza- 
tions: American Legion, Leslie Grange, Farm 
Bureau, EOTC Club, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Village of Leslie, Citizens Club, and 
Public Schools. 


1 This section was written by the State Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Guidance. 
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Most of the organizations appointed their 
own representatives. However, the represen- 
tative of the VFW and the American Legion 
were invited by the Superintendent of Schools 
to act on the committee. The Leslie Council of 
Veterans Affairs is a more recent title adopted 
from the State plan, which was sponsored by 
the Governor. The original name was Local 
Clearing House Committee. 

The Leslie Council of Veterans Affairs has 
had several meetings and has elected the 
American Legion representative as chairman. 
The functions of the council are listed as fol- 
lows according to sequence: 


1. To discuss problems of returning veter- 
ans 

2. To agree on a philosophy for aiding 
veterans 

3. To carry on educational activities in 
the community in order to promote a 
wholesome acceptance of returning 
veterans 


4. To select a counselor 

5. To provide for an office and necessary 
finances 

6. To send representatives to intensified 
training schools 

7. To cooperate with State and Federal 

lans 
8. To plan to function until every Leslie 


veteran receives suitable counseling 
service 


The Leslie Council of Veterans Affairs ap- 
pointed the Superintendent of Schools as 
counselor for the Veterans Counseling Center. 
Temporarily he is using his own office and 
clerical help in the school. The Superinten- 
dent is responsible to the Council of Veterans 
Affairs, and may be replaced at the council's 
discretion. Due to the experimental nature 
of the project and the small size of the com- 
munity, the Board of Education is assuming 
the present financial burden indirectly. How- 
ever, the counselor is donating much of his 
time to provide for counseling in the field. 
More contacts are being made in the homes 
than at the office. 

The present counselor has not attempted to 
be appointed as a reemployment committee- 
man of the Local Selective Service Board as he 
might not continue in his present capacity if 
a part-time counselor is hired. 


Cases Handled 


Only 15 veterans have returned to the Leslie 
community so far. It was found that con- 
siderably more time was required to counsel 


than was anticipated. The first case required 
three appointments before the counseling 
could become effective, due to complicating 
factors. The counselor frequently had to con- 
tact veterans informally two or three times 
before he made a culminating counseling ap- 
pointment. The initial contacts were with 
veterans only. However, there have been a 
few cases involving war workers. The coun- 
seling cases can be listed as follows: 


Veterans: War workers: 
Men 12 Men 1 
Women 0 Women 


According to types they are as follows: 
Number requiring immediate referral—2 
Number requiring simple informal inter- 
views—7 
Number 
niques—6 


requiring counseling tech- 


Local Selective Service Board Cooperates 


The counselor of the Leslie Veterans Coun- 
— Center upon being officially appointed 
by the Leslie Council of Veterans Affairs 
asked the Selective Service Board to cooperate. 
The Board sent the names of the reemploy- 
ment committeemen and stated that they had 
referred the letter to a committeeman. The 
counselor hopes to contact the reemployment 
committeemen for pertinent information and 
mutual discussions. 


Evaluation of Service 


The original objectives of the Leslie Coun- 
seling Center were to include workers and 
others as well as the veterans. As the pro- 
gram developed and blended into the Gover- 
nor’s plans, the Leslie Counseling Center 
dealt primarily with veterans. However, a 
definite need for a more comprehensive coun- 
seling service has been indicated, especially to 
handle post-war and other economic prob- 
lems. 

One of the most startling facts revealed in 
preliminary counseling activities was the 
great amount of time required to do a com- 

lete counseling service for a veteran. It is 
vifficule to obtain all the information neces- 
sary at one conference. Several short confer- 
ences have proved advantageous to win the 
veteran's confidence, for at first he may havea 
tendency to be slightly dubious about the 
whole affair. The counselor makes him feel 
at home and gives him a brief history of the 
development of the counseling center and of 
the services it offers. The veteran usually 
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needs time to formulate his opinions and atti- 
tudes. It is only after several contacts have 
been made that the counselor feels that his 
counseling services have become a vital part 
in the progressive development of the veteran. 

It is estimated that Leslie and the surround- 
ing community served by the Leslie Public 


* Schools will have from 300 to 400 veterans re- 


turning after the war. A counselor will need 
to devote at least half time over a period of 
several years to render effective service. The 
Leslie public-school system is adopting a 
visiting teacher program for the comin 
school year. This might be innugennal 
with the work of the Leslie Veteran Counsel- 
ing Center. 

At the present time it is definitely proved 


that if a school teacher is to accept the coun- 
cil’s responsibilities he should be teaching 
only about half time and devoting the other 
half to counseling. It takes time to make a 
pointments with referral agencies and to i 
the necessary follow-up work. 

The Village of Leslie and the surrounding 
community of 120 square miles have mani- 
fested in many ways their cooperation and 
appreciation for the Leslie Veteran Counsel- 
ing Center. The plan has been generally ac- 
cepted. Some of the more alert citizens vis- 
ualize a counseling center of this type as being 
the answer to successful post-war adjustment, 
with counseling service for every citizen need- 
ing it. 


The Community Adult Counseling Service of Bainbridge, Chenango 
County, N. Y. 


RAYMOND HANDVILLE and RALPH D. FLEMING 
Bureau of Guidance, N. Y. State Education Department 


I. Description of the Community 
a. Geographical location 

Bainbridge is situated in the south- 

eastern part of Chenango County, 

N. Y., in the south central part of 

the State. 

b. Economic activities 

1. Chief Industry 
The principal industrial organiza- 
tion in Bainbridge is the Ameri- 
can Plastics Corporation, manu- 
facturers of casein, novelties, and 
plastics, now engaged in war 
work. In 1940 this concern em- 
ployed 149 employees or half the 
number engaged in local industry 
at that time. 
Bainbridge is located in the dairy- 
ing section. The Borden Milk 
Company has two plants located 
there. The National Milk Sugar 
Company Division and the Dry 
Milk Company Division em- 
ployed a total of 82 employees in 
1940. 
The other large industry, based 
on 1940 returns, is the American 
Separator Company, a manufac- 
turer of dairy and oil separators. 


This company employed 35 per- 
sons in 1940. 
2. Population 
Population of Bainbridge in 1940 
was 2,410. This figure compares 
favorably with 1930, when it was 
2,192, and 1920 when it was 
2,009. 
The outstanding characteristic of 
the population is the preponder- 
ance of native white stock, which 
constitutes 95.3 per cent of the 
total. The number of men 
slightly exceeds the number of 
women. 
c. Special Cultural or Social Character- 
istics 
This is largely a farming community 
with Bainbridge the social center 
for the population of that part of 
the county. 

II. Why Community Was Selected 
Bainbridge was selected because it is a 
— small New York State town with 
a few small industries, but serving pre- 
dominantly as a trading and business 
center for the surrounding area. 

III. Administration and Organization 
a. The community advisory committee 
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is composed of representatives of all 

groups in the community. The 

Mayor of the town was elected 

chairman of the group and a Red 

Cross representative, the secretary. 

The following groups in Bainbridge 

were represented: The Town Board, 

Red Cross, Chamber of Commerce, 

Bainbridge Social Club, a representa- 

tive of the clergy, two members of 

the Board of Education, the Princi- 
pal of the High School, a representa- 
tive of the Bainbridge Recreational 

Society, and a representative of each 

of the two service clubs. The repre- 

sentatives are the elected leaders of 

their groups and were selected at a 

meeting called by the State Super- 

visors of Guidance. 

The functions of this Bainbridge Ser- 

vice Council are as follows: 

1. Surveying the needs of returning 

veterans. Questionnaires were 
sent to all Service men and wo- 
men from the area served by the 
central school. 
This questionnaire informed the 
men of the aims of the Council 
and asked them specific ques- 
tions relative to their vocational 
and educational plans. 

2. Keeping the mailing addresses of 
the Service men up to date. 

3. os local groups informed. 
Council members report to their 
own groups on plans. In turn, 
the organizations discuss these 
plans and report to the council 
the specific services they will 
render. 

b. Organization for Counseling 

1. The local Board of Education has 
authorized the principal to ap- 
point the commercial teacher as 
the adviser of the Council. He 
will take the short training 
course offered for adult advisers 
in Delaware County and plans to 
attend summer school. 

The principal agreed to release 
this adviser for one period a day 
for the rest of the school year 
1943-1944. This time will be in- 
creased as the need for more ser- 


vices becomes apparent. The ad- 
viser will receive his regular 
salary from the School Board. 

2. The local Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross supplied the funds 
to purchase stamps and material 
to survey the men and women 
who left Bainbridge for the Ser- 
vice. 

3. The principal of the high school 
agreed to supply quarters and 
office equipment and supplies for 
the adviser. 

4. The local adviser is organizin 
adults in the community wit 
commercial experience in typing 
and shorthand to aid in writing 
personal letters to the men in the 
Armed Forces. He is also enlist- 
ing the aid of older high school 
students in the Commercial De- 

artment. 

5. The adviser is to be appointed as 
a reemployment committeeman 
of the local Selective Service 
Board. 


IV. Cases Handled 


No returned veterans have been con- 
tacted to date because of the ease with 
which they can secure employment in 
local war plants. Wounded veterans 
from Bainbridge have been cared for by 
the Veterans Administration. The 
county has an individual on the county 
pay-roll to contact the veterans who are 
eligible for Federal rehabilitation. It is 
his responsibility to complete the neces- 
sary forms and see that veterans are 
properly referred. 

Bainbridge has no war workers who 
have been dropped from either local or 
adjoining war plants. There is still a 


reat need for workers in this area. 
V 


he Bainbridge Chamber of Commerce 
had, before the first general meeting, 
made plans to organize an advisory ser- 
vice for veterans. The president asked 
the Chamber to Pina transferring 
to the Service Council the money that 
was to have been used for their own ad- 
visory service. 
The Red Cross agreed to supply the local 
adviser and the Council with any addi- 
tional clerical aid needed. 
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References 


For Use in Operating Community Adult Counseling Services 


UBLICATIONS Of various kinds are neces- 
Pos to the proper functioning of a com- 
munity adult counseling service, both for 
the counselor and the counselee. The local 
library may supply many of these materials. 
In large communities the library may reserve 
one or more sections for these publications. 
In smaller libraries materials may be kept at 
the desk or on a specially designated shelf. 
The local chairman of the advisory committee, 
the counselor, or some other individual may 


General 


Minimum Essentials of the Individual Inventory in Guidance. 
G. M. Ruch and D. Segel. U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1939. Pp. 83. (CU. S. Office of Education, 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 202.) For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25,D.C. 15 cents. 

Employee Evaluation Manual for Interviewers. R. A. Fear 
and B. Jordan. New York: The Psychological Cor- 
poration, 1943. Pp. 39. 

"Student Guidance Techniques. D. S. Paterson; G. G. 
Schneidler; and E. G. Williamson. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. Pp. 316. 

Manpower Mobilization for Peace. Montreal, Canada: 
International Labour Office, 1943. Pp. 78. 25 cents. 

The Organization of Employment in the Transition from War to 
Peace. Report III. Montreal, Canada: International 
Labour Office, 1944. Pp.179. $1.00. 


Occupational Surveys 


*Community Occupational Surveys. M. Zapoleon. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. Pp. 199. (U. S. 
Office of Education, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
223.) For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 25 cents. 

Steps in a Community Occupational Survey. Washington 25, 
D. C. U. S. Office of Education, 1941. Pp. 18. 
(Misc. 2914.) 

*Manual for Occupational Studies Leaflet. Washington 25, 
D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 1941. Pp. 16. 
(Misc. 2922.) 

A Procedure for Community Post-War Planning—Albert Lea, 
Minnesota Charts a Course. Committee for Economic 
Development, Field Development Division, 285 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 1943. Pp. 58. 10 
cents. 


confer with the librarian on supplying the 
needs of the counseling service. 

The following titles have been found useful 
in the experimental centers. Libraries may 
desire to expand the list. Whether or not a 
library is used, the counseling service should 
have within its own quarters certain publica- 
tions as working references. Titles con- 
sidered most useful for this purpose have been 
marked with an asterisk. 


Action for Cities. Public Administration Service No. 86. 
Chicago, 1943. Pp. 77. 

Matching Men and Farms. F. Zeran. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. Pp. 38. (U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 229.) For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25,D.C. 10cents. 


Testing 


*Testing and Counseling in the High-School Guidance Program. 
J. G. Darley. Chicago, Ill.: Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1943. Chapters 3,4. Pp. 222. 

*Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing. W.V. Bingham. New 
York: Harper, 1937. Chapters.16, 17, 18, 19. 

Use of Tests and Rating Devices inthe Appraisal of Personality. 
A. E. Traxler. New York: Educational Records 
Bureau, Bulletin No. 23. ° 


Training Opportunities 

*Directory of Colleges, Universities, Schools Offering Training 
in: Occupations Concerned with Business and Industry; 
Professions Other than Those Concerned with Health and the 
Arts. Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, Re- 
search Headquarters, Connecticut College, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

*Handbook of College Entrance Requirements. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1941. (CU. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1941, No. 13.) For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25,D.C. 15 cents. 

Working Your Way Through College. W. J. Greenleaf. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1940. Pp. 175. 
CU. S. Office of Education, Vocational Division Bulle- 
tin No. 210). For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 20 cents. 
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Sound Educational Credit for Military Experience. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education. 
Pp. 35. 

Catalog Second Edition, The United States Armed Forces 
Institute. Madison 3, Wis.: The United States Armed 
Forces Institute, March 1944. Pp. 100. 

Educational Directory, 1943-44. Part III, Colleges and Uni- 
versities. U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 
Pp. 122. (U.S. Office of Education, Educational Direc- 
tory, 1943-44.) For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S$. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25,D.C. 20 cents. 

American Universities and Colleges. Fourth Edition. C. S. 
Marsh. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1940. Pp. 1,120. $4.00. 

American Educational Directory. H. L. Patterson. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: American Educational Co., 1944. $6.00. 
Job Training for Victory. 3rd. Edition. F. Zeran. U. 
S. Government Printing Office, 1944. (U.S. Office of 
Education Chart.) For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 

ington 25,D.C. 5 cents. 


Counseling and Interviewing 


Counseling and Psychotherapy. C.R. Rogers. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co.,1942. Pp. 450. 

Principles and Techniques of Guidance. D. W.. Lefever; 
A. M. Turrell; and H. I. Weitzel. New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1941. Pp.522. Chapters 13, 14, 15. 

*How to Counsel Students. E.G. Williamson. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1939. Chapter V. (Parts of every 
chapter are good.) 

Student Guidance Techniques. D. S. Paterson; G. G. 
Schneidler; and E. G. Williamson. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1938. Pp. 316. Chapters 1, 2, 9, 10, 
11. 

*How to Interview. W. V. Bingham and B. V. Moore. 
New York: Harper, 1941. Pp. 308. 

*The Case of Mickey Murphy. Lincoln 8, Nebr.: Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press, 1943. 35 cents. 


Special Tools and Sources 


*Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Parts I, Il, IV, and 
Supplement. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 

*Special Aids for Placing Navy Personnel in Civilian Jobs. 
May, 1943. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, B.C. 

*Special Aids for Placing Military Personnel in Civilian Jobs. 
February, 1944. For sale by the Superindendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


OCCUPATIONS 


From Military ‘Service to Civil Service. Washington 25, 
D.C.: U.S. Civil Service Commission, 1943. Free. 
Handbook for Servicemen and Servicewomen of World War II 
and Their Dependents, Including Rights and Benefits of 
Veterans of World War I and Their Dependents. House 
Document No. 285, 78th Congress, lst Session, 1943. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25,D.C. Pp. 

68. 15 cents. 

List of Completed Job Information Publications. War Man- 
power Commission. Bureau of Manpower Utilization, 
Division of Occupational Analysis and Manning Tables, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Job Descriptions. Bureau of Manpower Utilization, 
Division of Occupational Analysis and Manning Tables, 
War Manpower Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


Certain War Manpower Commission mate- 
rials in addition to those cited above may be 
made available through local offices of the 
U. S. Employment Service. The following 
are particularly worth attention: 


War Manpower Commission Field Instruction No. 7, 
Issuance of Statements of Availability to Veterans 
entitled to Vocational Rehabilitation. 

War Manpower Commission Field Instruction No. 156, 
Status of World War Veterans Under the Employ- 
ment Stabilization Programs. 

War Manpower Commission Field Instruction No. 57, 
ESMWT Courses Available to Veterans. 

Selective Placement for the Handicapped. (Familiar- 
ity with this bulletin would facilitate the referral of 
the physically handicapped.) 

USES Manual, Parts I, II. Rev. December 31, 1943, 
and Supplement No. 1. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1942, pub- 
lished annually by the Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of theCensus. Washington, D. C. 


Periodicals 


Monthly Labor Review, published monthly by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25,D.C. $3.50 per year. 

*Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Journal, published 
by the National Vocational Guidance Association, 525 
West 120th Street, New York 27, N. Y. Issued eight 
times a year, October through May. $3.50 per year. 

Vocational Trends, published monthly, September to June, 
by Science Research Associates, Chicago, Ill. $2.50 per 
year. 

Manpower Review. An official publication of the War 
Manpower Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Bibliographic Materials 


As was indicated on page 301, a counseling 
center should have access to an occupational 
library, either on its own shelves or else- 
where. The content of the library will vary 
according to the resources. These resources 
may be expanded if the counseling center will 
work in cooperation with public libraries 
and other book collections available to the 
public in a given community. The Ameri- 
can Library Association has already recom- 
mended cooperation in this respect.! 

The following sources are comprehensive. 
Careful choices should be made from them so 
that the material chosen may fit best the 
needs of a given community. 


Indexes 


Occupations and Vocational Guidance: A Source List of 
Pamphlet Material. Wilma Bennett. New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1938. 

Books about Jobs: A Bibliography of Occupational Literature. 
W.E. Parker. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1936. 


Many pamphlets have been published 
since Bennett's Index was last revised (1938). 
To find these pamphlets consult the files of 
Occupational Index and Vocational Guide. The 
builder of the library may write to the pub- 
lishers of pamphlets requesting catalogs. 


1 See ‘The Library and the Post-War Adult Adjustment 
Problem,"’ by Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
and Franklin R. Zeran, Specialist, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education. 


Booklist, August, 1944, published by the American Library . 


Association, Chicago. 


For his convenience a list of such publishers is 
given below. 
Careers. Institute for Research, 537 South Dearborn 
Avenue, Chicago. 75 cents each. No. 1-92, 96, 100. 
Commonwealth Vocational Guidance Monographs. Common- 
wealth Book Company, Inc., 80 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago. 75cents. 
Guidance Leaftets. U.S. Office of Education. For sale 
by Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
5 cents each. 
Occupational Monographs. Science Research Associates, 
228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4. 
Occupational Outlines. Science Research Associates. 
Occupational Abstracts. Occupational Index, Inc., New 
York University, Washington Square, New York City. 
25 cents each. 
Vocational Information Series. Morgan-Dillon & Co., 5154 
Clark Street, Chicago. 32centseach. 
Vocational and Professional Monographs. Belman Pub. Co., 
6 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 50 cents cach. 
Filing Aids 
The filing of pamphlets, clippings, and 
other materials should receive some attention. 
A plan has been developed by the New York 
State Department of Education. A bulletin 
entitled A Plan for Filing Unbound Occupa- 
tional Information may be obtained on request. 
It is also described in *‘How to File Occupa- 
tional Information,’ Raymond Handville, 
Occupations, October, 1943, p. 35. (New 
York State plan of vertical files for sale by 
The Chronicle, Port Byron, N. Y.) A ready- 
made set of vertical files is marketed by Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash St., 
Chicago, under the title, Occupational Filin 
Plan. It contains 75 file folders and 15 ‘‘out’ 


cards, with a manual entitled How to Build 
an Occupational Information Library. 
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IV 


Suggested Outline for Training Counselors in 
Community Adult Counseling Centers 


ELT NEEDs have led to the springing up of 
many counselor training courses. The 
Armed Forces, Federal agencies, State and 
local public educational units, colleges and 
universities, and privately sponsored groups 
working on adult counseling, especially for 
the post-war period, have put such training 
courses into practice. Some are brief and 
condensed, others long-term and comprehen- 
sive.'_ The counselor expecting to work in a 
counseling program may possibly, then, have 
a wide choice. But in any case, even for ex- 
perienced counselors, special training should 
be sought. Only so can practices be brought 
into line with the peculiar conditions which 
affect the veteran and dislocated war worker. 
The Occupational Information and Gui- 


1 See ‘*The Training of Vocational Counselors,"’ Bulle- 
tin of the War Manpower Commission (1944), w hich out- 
lines a sequence of thirteen units on the graduate level 
for comprehensive training, and suggests shorter sequences 
for those unable to give a full year of residence to obtain a 
more_adequate course. 


dance Service, U. S. Office of Education, has, 
therefore, ventured to suggest a training out- 
line. The inadequacy of the outline, in so far 
as time elements are concerned, is admitted. 
However, in view of the need to start ‘where 
you are,"’ “‘with what you have,”’ if a com- 
munity adult counseling service is to get 
under way, this outline was developed and 
offered to those who trained the counselors 
for the experimental services. Others who 
were training adult counselors have also 
used it in their varying circumstances, and, 
to judge from their comments, with good 
results. The outline is, therefore, offered 
for what it is worth, with the expectation 
that it may be modified or elaborated accord- 
ing to circumstances. These circumstances 
will include such matters as the background 
of the proposed counselor, the time available 
for training, the comprehensiveness of the 
local counseling services, and the status as to 
permanency and salary of the counselors 
themselves. 


Training Course 


Topic I—Tue Prostem 
(1 hr., 15-hr. course; 1 hr., 30-hr. course) 
A. Problem of Demobilization 
1. National 
2. Local 
B. Need for Community Adult Counseling Service 
C. Types of Individuals Who Might Use This Service 
1. Returning Servicemen 
a. Not having injuries 
b. Having injuries or missing members 
c. Those having left jobs 
(1) Wanting them back 
(2) Not wanting them back 
d. Those not having jobs 
2. Demobilized workers 
3. School-leavers 
D. Types of Services to Be Rendered 
1. Referral 
2. Jobs 
(1) Reemployment committeeman 
(2) United States Employment Service 


b. Rehabilitation 
(1) Veterans 
(2) Non-veterans 
2. Informational 
a. Schools and other training agencies 
b. Occupational 
. Testing 
4. Counseling 
E. Agencies of Referral 
Veterans Administration 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Selective Service 
United States Employment Service 
Social Agencies 
Veterans Service Committee 
Others 
F. Groups Cooperating in the Program 
G. How the Problem Will Be Attacked 
1. Importance of realizing that a unique ap- 
proach is necessary in adult counseling pro- 
gram 
2. Importance of principle of local variation 
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Teaching Materials 
(See Part III for Publishers and Addresses) 

Manpower Review. February,1944. ‘‘Looking Toward 
‘D-Day’ "’ and Dictionary in Reverse." 

U. S. Department of Commerce Field Service—1943. 
Fourth Quarterly Reports—All Regional Plans for 
the Post-War Period. 

Community Action for Post-War Jobs and Profits. U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

A Procedure for Community Post-War Planning— Albert Lea, 
Minnesota Charts a Course. 

Manpower Mobilisation for Peace. International Labour 
Office. 

The Organization of Employment in the Transition from 
War to Peace. Report III, International Labour 
Office. 

Senate Document No. 152, 78th Congress, 2d Session. 
Manual Explanatory of the Privileges, Rights, and Bene- 
fits Provided for All Persons Who Are, or Have Been, 
Members of the Armed Forces of the United States, and of 
Those Dependent Upon Them. 


Topic II—Inprvipuat Inventory (Except Test Scores) 
(3hrs., 15-hr. course; 6 hrs., 30-hr. course) 


A. Types to Be Used 
Service records 
Form 53 
Form 100 
NAVPERS-553 (Rev. 7-44) 
Results from United States Armed Forces 
Institute 
e. Records from 
(1) Service schools 
(2) Officer Candidate Schools 
(3) A-12 
(4) V-12 
(5) Army Specialized Training Reserve 
Program 
2. Educational Experience Summary Card 
3. Record to be devised for the local Adult 
Counseling Service 
B. Types of Record Forms 
C. Uses of the Individual Inventory 
1. Togetcomplete data on the counselee 
2. To be used in the counseling procedure, refer- 
ral, training, placement 
D. Information to Be Obtained 
1. Types of information to be included 
Name and residence 
Age 
Sex 
Race and nationality 
Education 
Test results 
Disabilities 
Occupational experience 
Hobbies 
Dependents 
Interests 
2. Where to get the information 
a. Counselee 
b. Test results 
c. Records submitted by counselee 
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3. When to get the information 
a. At the first interview with the counselee 
b. Later, as needed for counseling 
E. Where to Keep Records 
F. Who Shall Have Access to the Records of the 
Adult Counseling Service 


Teaching Materials 


Forms mentioned 

Minimum Essentials of the Individual Inventory. (Ruch 
and Segel. Pp. 1-31.) 

Employee Evaluation Manual for Interviewers. Fear and 
Jordan. Pp. 39. 


Topic I1I—Inprvipuat 
(2hrs., 15-hr. course; 4 hrs., 30-hr. course) 


A. of Tests 

Pencil and paper 

Performance 

Individual 

Group 

Timed tests 

a. Each section timed 

b. Specific amount of time for entire test 

6. Non-timed tests 

7. Scholastic aptitude 

8. Other aptitude tests, such as mechanical, 

musical, art, clerical, and professional. 

9. Achievement tests: Batteries, Separates 

10. Interest inventories 

11. Personality inventories 

B. Uses of Tests 
It should be remembered that test results be- 

come relatively less important as one learns more 
about an individual; and conversely, the less one 
knows about an individual, the more important 
test results become. 

1. Analysis and appraisal of the individval 
to present a profile of his abilities and limita- 
tions 

2. Prediction of the probable development and 
success to be attained by the individual in 
certain specific fields 

3. Measurement of growth in given subjects and 
training 

4. Help in planning an educational program 

5. Use in making occupational choices 


C. Selection of Tests 


1. Never select a test without knowing before- 

hand 

a. For what trait you desire to test 

b. If the selected test will test exactly that 
trait 

c. Reliability of test and how derived 

d. Validity and whether it is valid in your 
situation. (Considerable time should 
be devoted to both reliability and valid- 
ity. A profile sheet should be provided 
in order that comparative scores may be 
indicated and useful deduction arrived 
at.) 


e. Norms and how derived 
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(1) Number of cases 
(2) Geographical distribution 
(3) Race used 
(4) Nationality 
(5) Objectivity 
(6) Ease of administration 
(7) Ease of scoring 
(8) Time to administer, take, score 
D. Interpretation of Test Results 
It is important to realize that the real and only 
value derived from testing rests in the proper 
interpretation of the results. For this reason 
it is unsound to have a testing program unless the 
individual using the tests has had proper training. 
E. ae to Remember About Using Tests 
A score from a single test should not be used 
as a basis for counseling. Other data and 
additional test results should be sought; 
hence the value of the rest of the individual inven- 
tory. 

2. Unnecessary duplication in testing should be 
avoided. 

3. Choose a test that takes into consideration 
the following factors relevant to the indi- 
viduals being tested: age, sex, experience, 
socio-economic status, intellectual or educa- 
tional level, nativity, vocational goal, special 
aptitudes, information on Norms (see C-1-e), 
and reliability and validity (see C-l-d). 

4. Study the results of the test by parts, so as to 
discover the fields of strength and weakness. 


Teaching Materials 


Testing and Counseling inthe High School Guidance Program. 
Darley. Chapters 3 and 4. 

Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing. Bingham. Chapter 
16,17, 18,19. 

Use of Tests and Rating Devices in the Appraisal of Person- 
ality. Traxler. 

Minimum Essentials of the Individual Inventory. Ruch 
and Segel. Pp. 33-69. 

Student Guidance Techniques. 
and Williamson. Pp. 316. 

Have available the various types of tests mentioned. 


Paterson, Schneidler 


Topic 1V—Counsetinc—T ue INTERVIEW 
(1 hr., 15-hr. course; 2 hrs., 30-hr. course) 
A. Types of Interviews 

1. Initial interview 
a. Referral function 
b. Informational and other functions which 

result in immediate assistance to coun- 
selee 
c. For establishing contact and inviting 
individual toreturn 
B. Cautions to the Interviewer 

1. Bea good listener; remember that the major- 
ity of the cases are mature. 

2. Find the problem as soon as possible. 

3. Remember that the number and other char- 
acteristics of dependents often determine 
the kind and extent of service to be rendered; 
hence do not waste too much of the coun- 


OCCUPATIONS 


selee’s time by asking him to return if it is not 
necessary. 

4. Refer cases to the proper individual. Render 
all assistance possible. Do not leave the 
impression that you are “‘passing the buck.” 

5. Make the individual feel that you are really 
interested in helping him. 

6. Even in those cases where it will not be 
necessary for the counselee to return, be sure 
to ask him to let you know how he is pro- 
gtessing, to drop in again, call you at any 
time, etc. 


Teaching Materials 


How to Interview. Bingham and Moore. Pp. 308. 
Employee Evaluation Manual for Interviewers. Fear and 
Jordan. Pp. 39. 


Topic 
(3hrs., 15-hr. course; 7 hrs., 30-hr. course) 


Remember that the majority of the cases will be mature 


individuals; that the work will be individual in nature; 
that this interview is the result of a preliminary conver- 
sation. 


A. Steps in Counseling 
1. Planning the interview 
a. Preparing for the interview 
(1) Quiet, private room, essential. 
(2) Gather sufficient information be- 
forehand. 
(3) Havea general plan of action. 
(4) Allow sufficient time for interview. 
(5) Keep the interview moving. 
b. Initiating rapport 
(1) Avoid direct questions until counse- 
lee is ready. 
2. Conducting the interview 
a. Strive to discover the problem as soon as 
possible. 
b. Bea good listener. 
c. Be observant. 
3. Terminating the interview 
a. End interview when objectives have been 


accomplished. 

b. Summarize the plan of action agreed 
upon. 

c. Definite appointment made for next 
meeting. 


4. Recording results of the interview 

a. After individual leaves, record facts of 
the interview. 

b. Noteany pertinent observations. 

5. Supplementing the interview 

a. Tests may be necessary. 

b. Additional facts about the individual 
may be desired from counselee, school 
officials, others. 

c. Additional information for the individual 
may be desired 
(1) Catalogs and other training aids 
(2) Sources 
(3) Books, pamphlets, etc., about oc- 

cupations 
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6. Follow-up of the interview 
a. To see if the plan of action was followed 
B. Case Studies 
1. Provide opportunity of comparing the coun- 
seling given with that suggested by other 
counselors on the staff 
2. Useful as training aids 
C. Assembling Facts Useful to Educational, Train- 
ing, and Other Agencies in Plans for Serving 
Counselees 
D. The Identification and Disposal of Cases Presenting 
Special Problems 
1. Women’s problems 
a. Employable 
(1) By using existing skills 
(2) By developing new skills 
b. Non-employable 
(1) Readjustment to homemaking for 
housewives 
(a) Adjustment of budgets to re- 
duced incomes 
(b) Child care 
(c) Household skills 
(2) Readjustment to increased leisure 
by non-housewives 
2. Referrals to professional assistance 
a. Medical, psychiatric, and welfare cases 
3. Referrals to established agencies with special 
jurisdiction 
a. Veterans Administration 
b. Vocational Rehabilitation 
c. United States Employment Service 
d. Selective Service 
e. Others 


Teaching Materials 


Part IV, Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Pp. 26, 35, 
37-40. 

Counseling and Psychotherapy. Rogers. Pp. 450. 

How to Counsel Students. Williamson. Chapter V. 

Principles and Techniques of Guidance. Lefever, Turrell 
and Weitzel. Chapters 13, 14,15. 

The Case of Mickey Murphy. University of Nebraska 
Press. 


Topic VI—Tratninc OpporTuniTigs 
hr., 15-hr. course; 2 hrs., 30-hr. course) 

A. Indiscussing training opportunities, it is neces- 
sary to take into consideration the individual 
inventory of the counselee and relate such facts 
as 1, 2, 6, and 7 to 3, 4, and 5. 

Age of counselee 

Learning speed 

The job objective 

The occupational level to which the counselee 
may direct his efforts 

5. Training conditions 

6. Marital status 

7. Economic status 
T 


B. Types of Training Opportunities 
Institutional or formal instruction 
a. University or college 


b. Trade school 


c. Business college 
d. Vocational education school 
e. Secondary school 
Correspondence school 
Training on the job 
. Apprenticeship 
C. How to Get the Information 
1. Survey local area 
2. Catalogs 
3. State Department of Instruction 
4. State Director for Vocational Education 
5. Books 
D. How to Use the Information 
1. In conference with the individual—as a first 
step 
2. Allowing the counselee either to use the 
materials in the office or check them out 
3. In conference with the counselee after he has 
studied the materials 


Teaching Materials 


Directory of Colleges, Universities, Schools Offer- 
ing Training in 
Occupations concerned with business and 
industry. 
Professions other than those concerned with 
health and the arts. 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. 
Handbook of College Entrance Requirements. 
Working Your Way Through College. Greenleaf. 
Materials such as catalogs on colleges, universities, 
trade schools, vocational schools, etc. 
Catalog—Second Edition. The United States Armed 
Forces Institute. 


Topic VII—Occupationat INFORMATION 
(3hrs., 15-hr. course; 6 hrs., 30-hr. course) 

Since the majority of clients are mature, their interests 
may be well defined. Furthermore, these individuals 
have, in many cases, had work experiences to check 
against. 

A. Steps to Take in Gathering Occupational Infor- 

mation 
1. Local community occupational survey 
a. Determine from Selective Service 
(1) Number of individuals from locality 
in the Armed Forces 
(2) Jobs held by these individuals on 
entering the Service 
b. Determine number of families which left 
the community during the war period 
(1) Try to determine how many will 
return 
c. Have consumer survey made by women’s 
organizations 
d. Have occupational survey made by 
social science classes (unless the USES 
or Chamber of Commerce already have 
this information or will secure it) 
(1) Job analysis 
(2) Worker characteristic analysis 
e. Have organization such as Chamber of 
Commerce or service club estimate from 
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survey number of new jobs to be made 

available. (Committee for Economic 

Development) 

(1) Also take into consideration what 
jobs men holding Servicemen’s jobs 
can do with or without special 
training 

2. Collect materials on occupations 
a. Pamphlets, magazines, reports 
b. Books 

3. Utilize facts available from placing or em- 
ploying agencies 
a. United States Employment Service 
b. County agents 
c. Others 

B. Dissemination of Occupational Information 

1. Since this is an adult counseling program, 
the counselor must realize that he cannot 
teach a course in occupations, bring in speak- 
ers, have plant visitations, and other methods 
of disseminating occupational information 
which are used in secondary schools. An 
individual approach is necessary in all in- 
stances through the counseling interview. 

2. Use of a reading and reference room 

3. Use of the public library and school facilities 


Teaching Materials 


A Procedure for Community Post-War Planning. Albert 
Lea, Minnesota Charts a Course. 
Manual for Occupational Studies Leaftet. Misc. 2922. 
Steps in a Community Occupational Survey. Misc. 2914. 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Parts I, Il, IV, and 
Supplement. 
Vocational Guide. 


Occupational Index. 

Monthly Labor Review. 

Labor Market Reports. 

Manpower Review. 

Bureau of Foreign and DomesticCommerce materials. 

Vocational Guidance in Rehabilitation Service. Pp. 22-24 

Special Aids for Placing Navy Personnel in Civilian Jobs. 

Special Aids for Placing Military Personnel in Civilian 
Jobs (Enlisted Army Personnel). 


Topic VIII—Fotiow-up 
(1 hr., 15-hr. course; 2 hrs., 30-hr. course) 
A. Whoare to be followed up? 

1. All individuals who have used the Adule 

Counseling Service 
B. Whenshould this be done? 

1. Within a short time after referral or failure to 
keep an appointment; or, in many cases, 
those who have been serviced and no longer 
need toreturn 

C. Whyshould there be a follow-up? 

1. Toevaluate the service 

2. To learn whether the individual visited the 
referral agency 

3. Todiscover if further service is needed 

D. Howshould this be done? 

1. Through use of a list sent to referral agencies 
once a week 
a. Determine who is to make the follow-up 

in event the individual did not appear. 

2. Personal calls at the individual’s home 

3. Telephone calls, letters, etc. 

E. Devising suitable forms for inquiries and records 
used in follow-up 


This publication is made possible in part by a grant from Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. The Corporation is not the 
author, publisher, or proprietor of this publication, and is not to 
be understood as approving by virtue of its grants any of the 
statements made or views expressed therein. 
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VITAL TOOLS FOR THE GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 


BOOKS ESSENTIAL FOR THE VOCATIONAL SHELF 
OF SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND FACTORY LIBRARIES 


“Books on specific occupational fields useful to both the counselor and the counselee 
should be on the library shelves so that more careful reading may be done when some 


important decision about training for an occupational shift is in mind.” 


Hany A. Jager, Chief, and Franklin R. Zeran, Specialist, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
in American Association Booklist 


Young people, returning veterans, dislocated war workers and their counselors will value and 
appreciate the Dutton CAREER BOOKS FOR AMERICANS which exhaustively and authori- 
tatively explore some 300 absorbing occupations. A partial list of titles follows. Write for 
complete descriptive list including also actual manuals and other “thow-to-do-it” books, social 
and health guidance, career biographies, vocational fiction and sociological surveys (over 


150 titles). 
CAREERS FOR WOMEN IN BANKING AND 
By BURR W. LEYSON FINANCE—Dorcas $2.75 
AERONAUTICAL $2.00 CAREERS IN COMMERCIAL ART—J. I. Biegel- 
PHOTOGRAPHIC OCCUPATIONS 2.00 cAREERSIN =A AILING FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
HT FOR THE ARMY AND _ =Doris McFervan. 
2.50 SUCCESSFUL WOMEN: And How They Attained 
ASTICS IN THE WORLD OF TOMORROW... 2.5 Success—isabella . 
IN| THE OF TOMOF YOUR A CAREER IN  AGRICULTURE—Homer 
1945) 2.50 your CAREER Jobason 3.00 
e YOUR | CAREER AS A FOOD SPECIALIST— 
CAREERS IN PUBLIC ARECATIONS: THE’ NEW 
By NORMAN V. CARLISLE Averell 2.00 
YOUR CAREER IN CHEMISTRY............... $2.50 ARMY ENGINEERS IN 
CAREERS FOR GIRLS, THE NAVY IN REVIEW—Erickson............ 2.00 
CIVIL SERVICE CAREERS FOR BOYS.......... 2.00 Over 30 vocational titles— 
with C L. Exickson) Over 300 occupations! 
E. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
By LEE M. — 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
ELECTRICAL OCCUPATIONS................. $2.00 Send titles checked $......... enclosed 
MEDICAL OCCUPATIONS FOR GIRLS. ....... 
s Send free complete descriptive list 
By EVELYN M. STEELE 
WARTIME OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN ... 2.50 VG 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPATIONS) 
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OCCUPATIONS 


LL 


OCCUPATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


Jobs in the Aircraft Industry 
Your Personality and Your Job Your Future in Chemistry 
Jobs in Labor Relations 


How to Choose a Career 


These are only a few of the interesting and helpful booklets prepared 
to provide the young person with the information so essential in 
choosing his life work. Attractively illustrated and of convenient 
size, these booklets contain from 48 to 56 pages of valuable material. 
Prepared or revised 1943-44. Prices of Monographs: 60c each; 
less if purchased in quantity. Write for the complete list of titles 


and of quantity prices NOW. 


Science Research Associates, 228 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Guidance books 


for today’s needs— 


Authentic 


Soldier to Civilian 


Problems of Readjustment 


By George K. Pratt, M.D. 


Job Information 


Planning Your Future 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


$2.50 
See workers actually doing their 
The Student Council jobs...understand clearly what is in- 
By Harry C. McKown volved. 
$2.50 


16 mm. Sound Films and 


Third Edition 35 mm. Silent Film Strips 
By Myers, Little and Robinson 
$1.64 See us at ASAA Convention, Booth 
| Find My Vocation G-161, Chicago, and Booth C-4, New 
Revised Edition York. 
Write for List of Films and Prices 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


2708 Beaver Ave., 7514 Ashland Ave., 
Des Moines 10, lowa Chicago, Illinois 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPaTIoONs) 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


FEDERAL JOB BUDGET 


Federal Legislation: The President and Congress are trying 
to make good on campaign pledge to provide legislation to enable 
private industry to furnish 60 million post-war jobs. As voca- 
tional counselor you can't do much about unemployment. But it has 
lot to do with way you do your job. 

Full employment bill: Four Senators have dropped in hopper 
bill which would establish for first time national policy: '‘''All 
Americans able to work and seeking work have the right to useful, 
remunerative, regular and full-time employment.'' President would 
present to Congress each year (1) estimate of number of jobs 
needed for full employment__now figured at 60 million; (2) esti- 
mate of amount of spending and investment by private business, 
consumers, Federal, State and local governments needed to provide 
those jobs__$170 billion for 60 million jobs; (3) estimate of 
amount of spending and investment in prospect for year. 

Balancing job budget: In case total work in sight wouldn't 
be enough for full employment, a governmental program might induce 
private business and consumers to spend and invest more money. 
Theory is that if savings aren't invested, there's leakage in 
stream of job-producing dollars, which should flow from employers 
to workers and then from workers, as consumers, back to employers. 
If job budget were still out of balance, public works program 
might compensate. On other hand, anti-inflation program likely if 
total amount of investment and spending would be greater than 
needed for full employment. 

Prospects: Bill may be buried by Congress, but exhumed if 
unemployment starts. 


POSTWAR JOBS IN RADIO 


New survey: Postwar employment in radio manufacturing will 
be nearly 69 per cent above pre-war but nearly 40 per cent below 
wartime, according to survey made by Radio Manufacturers Associa-— 
tion. In 1940 there were about 86,000 workers in radio and other 
electronic production. Figure had shot up to more than 242,000 
by Fall of 1944. Estimated number of employees needed by end of 
first year of post-war production is more than 145,000. 
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Women go to town: Women represented almost 52 per cent of 
total employment in 1940, almost 65 per cent of present employ-— 
ment. Estimate__about 59 per cent of post-war workers will be 
women. 

Surplus workers: Estimate is that almost 24 per cent of men 
and 28 per cent of women now in industry won't seek work in it 
after armistice. But 28.5 per cent of present employees will be 
forced to look for other jobs on account of cutbacks and return of 
former workers now in Armed Forces. 


WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION ACTIVITIES 


Job descriptions: National Roster of Specialized and Scien- 
tific Personnel has been grinding out job descriptions of profes-— 
sions. About 50 have been turned out so far and there'll probably 
be 55 in all. Colleges, libraries, and government agencies can 
get them by writing to Roster at 10th and U Streets, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Professional monographs: Roster plans to issue about 40, on 
different professions. Will be prepared by subject-matter spec-— 
ialists and edited by Roster. Will be non-glamorous, useful for 
counselors and counselees, and probably sell for dime at Govern-— 
ment Printing Office. You can't get them now, so don't write for 
them now. We'll give you green light later. 

Employment counseling: You can now get manual on Employment 
Counseling from Bureau of Placement, War Manpower Commission, 
Washington, D. C. Printer's error made this read ''unemployment 
counseling'' in our January issue__sorry. March issue of Man- 
power Review devoted to employment counseling, with articles on 
USES counseling, Army separation classification, Navy civil read— 
justment, advisement by Veterans Administration, roll of labor 
market reporting in counseling. Available from Superintendent of 
Documents for dime. 

Occupational briefs: WMC will prepare for Armed Forces In- 
stitute at least 150 occupational briefs. Selection of jobs based 
on questions asked by men in Service. Not available for civilian 
agencies, so don't write for them. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tip-offs: A. B. Crawford and Paul Burnham are putting 
finishing touches on book dealing with aptitudes for professions. 
Should be helpful in predicting success in professional schools 
through measurement of aptitudes . .. . National Research Council 
is sponsoring study on attitudes of disabled and attitudes of 
others to disabled . .. . Farm labor situation in '45 expected to 
be more critical than last year, since more farm boys will be 
drafted. More Victory Farm Volunteers will be needed in Summer 
and Fall. 
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